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FACT ® COMMENT 


HE Pennsylvania Musem and School of Industrial 

Art has issued a book covering the subject of its 
activities, including a report of the past year, the forty- 
third year of service. 

The Pennsylvania Museum is 
not only the first museum in the 
country to recognize the status 
of art in industry, but it is a 
practical university where a technical education in all 
branches of the textile industry may be had. As far 
back as 1882, the manufacturers of Philadelphia sensed 
the growing need of art in industry and a practical 
education in all the subjects involved. Up to that time, 
no school of industrial art existed in the United States. 
The project was made known to the trustees of the 
Pennsylvania Museum and as a result, the School of 
Industrial Art was established as an adjunct. 

The Philadelphia Association of Textile Manu- 
facturers stood back of this work—John and James 
Dobson, George and James Bromley, Alexander Crow 
& Sons, John Bromley & Sons, Thomas L. Leedom, 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons, M. A. Furbush & Sons and 
Stead & Miller being particularly active. 

Included among the departmental advisers are Ed- 
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ward Rossmassler and Walter Rossmassler of the Sau- 
quoit Silkk Mfg. Co. and Otto Schaum and W. H. 
Rometsch of the Fletcher Works of Philadelphia, also 
Albert Tilt of the Phoenix Silk Mfg. Co. 

Some idea of the influence of the School may be 
had in the fact that students of the School have become 
owners or part owners in industries capitalized at over 
$10,000,000 ; that they have become superiritendents or ° 
managers of industries capitalized at $18,000,000; that 
they have become designers in industries capitalized at 
$5,750,000 and they have become commission men, 
manufacturers’ agents, salesmen and stylers, as well as 
chemists and foremen dyers in establishments repre- 
senting a capitalization of $6,000,000. 

It is a matter of congratulation, moreover, that 
they have had for so long a time as director of the 
School, E. W. France, a man of sterling character, pa- 
tience, initiative and ability. Mr. France’s service has 
been cumulative in its results. It has led to continu- 
ally bigger and better things, and only recently, Fiske 
Kimball has been appointed director of the Museum, 
an important acquisition to the faculty. It is a great 
organization and it stands in the front ranks of those 
institutions partly responsible for the present live in- 
terest in art-in-industry which has swept the country 
from coast to coast. 
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5 eer is a great metamorphosis extending over the 

whole broad subject of Oriental rugs. 
For years the making of the rug was an inherited 
technic and pursued year after year, in 


The Rug the same way by the same people. 
Situation The War disrupted all business 
im the methods and ethics in Turkey. 


Near East The War and the Turkish influences 
in the West and the Russian influences 
in the North changed everything. 

With the exodus of the Armenians, the Turkish 
industry was utterly destroyed. Even the O. C. M. 
with all its organization strength was forced to open 
up in India. 

The Armenians fled to Greece by the thousands. 
One of the first plants to establish there was that of 
Vayanos Bros. They opened up in 1915 at Athens. 

This was the beginning. 

Today there are 9,000 weavers in Athens, Salonica 
and the neighboring islands, and the industry is firmly 
established. 

Greek merchants are backing these plants, and 
Greek money is financing this rapidly growing trade. 
The rugs made here, however, are more Persian than 
Turkish as they utilize the Persian knot and Persian 
warp instead of the all-wool warp and the Ghiordes or 
Turkish knot of the indigenous Anatolian fabrics. 

Also with the changed conditions in Western 
Asia, we have radical changes in Northern Asia. Im- 
mediately following the War, the Russians seized all 
the rug stores together with any other property in 
Turkestan and the Caucasus, especially important be- 
ing their seizure of rugs and carpets at Bokhara. In 
the Caucasus, everything came under Bolsheviki con- 
trol and as a result we have been getting few Kara- 
baghs, Kazaks, Shirvans, Kabistans, Derbends, Lesh- 
gians or Daghestans. 

And inasmuch as this territory was under Russian 
control, the trade routes across the Caspian Sea to 
Baku, thence to Batoum, the Black Sea to Constanti- 
nople, were closed. 

Northern Persia and Northern Turkey could not 
ship through the Northern routes and a great deal of 
material had to come down through the Persian Gulf 
or if nearer to Bagdad, to that market. In the case of 
East and North Persia products, especially Mesheds 
and Khorassans, it was found practical to gather them 
and send by caravan routes down across Southeastern 
Beluchistan to Kurrache, India, thence to Bombay. 

All this involved a readjustment of cost and now 
there is a further readjustment in sight because Russia 
is beginning to release some of their rug stores and the 
Northern trade routes will be restored—but to what 
extent, it remains to be seen. 

It is also reported that in Hungary thousands of 
women and girls have mastered the art of rug weaving 
producing “Orientals” 


E DON’T hear much nowadays about plain walls 
being the correct thing. It had its rage especially 
among decorators who had little knowledge of the 
periods and didn’t know what to do 


Wall Paper with the wall. 


Takes Its It had the same sort of rage that 
Rightful painted furniture had. Certain kinds 
Position of painted furniture are all right. They 


ought to be painted. But you would 
not slap a.lot of green or blue paint on a Chippendale 
suite. And there is no reason for plastering the walls 
of a Chippendale period room with paint, and many 
another room of period characteristics. 

We believe in the painted wall, but we do not be- 
lieve in the indiscriminative painting of a wall. It has 
its place, the same as rough plaster. 

It should be a matter of great pride to those who 
have most vigorously urged the policy not only in their 
own plants but in all plants, that today the wall paper 
trade stands as high in the realms of art in industry 
as any trade. 

Mass production is all right, but it’s inexcusable 
unless coupled by quality, at least quality of design. 

Time was when you felt that to get anything good 
you had to go abroad. That day is past. Today you can 
go to the American mills for everything excepting in 
instances where personal taste prefers the thing that 
happens to be imported. 

The decorator may feel that in buying an imported 
pattern he is buying a pattern which is very exclusive. 
Perhaps it is and perhaps it isn’t. But in the range of 
estheticism, American wall paper manufacturers have 
made strides that are simply astounding. And the old 
idea that foreign wall paper is the only good wall paper 
is obsolete. 

Today, there is a great vogue for Colonial fur- 
nishings. It is a vogue stimulated by the craze for 
the antique and along this line particularly, the use of 
papers has been approved and naturally stimulated by 
our great American museums. Some of them like the 
Essex Institute show hundreds upon hundreds of ex- 
amples not only in the actual material but in photo- 
graphs. 

The wall paper trade has followed the trend of 
decorative thought and no longer trails in the march 
of progress but holds a dignified place in the vanguard 
of the advance. tm. 





j ips Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Art-in-Trades 
Club of New York, consisting of a series of twenty- 
five rooms, complete as to furnishings and decorations, 
will open at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, on September 28th, 1926, and will continue daily, 
except Sunday, until October 27th. 

The work of the most alert and skillful of our 
decorators, designers and craftsmen will be found in 
unusually attractive settings. 




















FEW weeks ago we received a criticism from 

Henri Lavallard, the art publisher, concerning 
two interiors published in our duotone pages. Mr. 
Lavallard contended that the rooms we illustrated were 
perfect in most respects but their decoration was 
marred by the inappropriate pictures hung on the walls. 

This led to a discussion of pictures in relation to 
interior decoration and one 
of the thoughts brought out 
very strongly by Mr. Laval- 
lard was that as a rule in- 
terior decorators are averse 
to using pictures in their 
decorative schemes not so 
much because they don’t 
approve of pictures on the 
walls but because they lack 
knowledge of what are ap- 
propriate pictures for the 
various types of interiors 
and by ignoring them com- 
pletely, play safe. 

It is true that since the 
advent of the professional 
interior decorator, pictures 
have been in use less and 
less and we believe with 
Mr. Lavallard that decora- 
tors are making an error in 
foregoing the use of pic- 
tures since when appropri- 
ately used there is nothing 
more decorative and noth- 
ing which gives greater life 
to what otherwise might be 
a comparatively uninterest- 
ing wall. 

However, until the present, the decorators are not 
solely to blame for the lack of pictures in our homes 
since for the most part the offerings of the art pub- 
lishers and of the art retailers have not been such as 
measure up to the standard of good taste. The busi- 
ness of selling pictures has been, to a great extent, in 
the hands of frame makers, men of no particular ar- 





PICTURES AND THE DSCORATOSR 





An etching in color of the type which should be of interest © 
to decorators. 





tistic education and men unfitted to recommend to dec- 
orators or homemakers the type of picture appropriate 
for a specific need. The result has been that the deco- 
rator, except in instances where his client is willing 
to spend sufficient for him to go to one of the Fifth 
Avenue art rooms, has done away with pictures and 
the homemaker has either followed the decorator’s lead 
or has filled her house with 
popular chromos of which 
she soon tires and which 
are not at all in harmony 
with her other decorations. 

However, today a few 
odd publishers are putting 
on the market an entirely 
different type of picture— 
colored etchings of true 
artistic worth and costing 
but comparatively _ little. 
And decorators rather than 
continue to create interiors 
devoid of representations 
of the pictorial art will, we 
believe, do well first to 
make a study of pictures in 
relation to interior decora- 
tion and secondly, look into 
the market to find that 
which their newly gained 
knowledge will tell them 
are appropriate pictures 
for the uses which they 
wish to put them. 

A beautiful picture in 
its proper surroundings is 
not only a beautiful decora- 
tion in itself but it helps as nothing else will to bring 
atmosphere to a room. Beautiful pictures are being 
published and both for his own benefit and for his 
client’s good it is up to the decorator to find them and 
use them. 

We are indebted to Mr. Lavallard for the use of 
the handsome etching reproduced—the center of this 


page. 
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STATUS OF THE DESIGN REGISTRATION BILL 


H. R. 6249, Providing for $2.00 Copyright of Design and Immediate Protection Instead of the Heavy Ex- 
pense of Patenting of a Design and the Incalculable Dzlay—a Form of Protection So Unsatisfactory That 
Few Avail Themselves of Its Provisions. 


HE Design Registration Bill providing for $2.00 
copyright of design and immediate protection, 
takes industrial design out of the Patent Office where 
the procedure is so slow that usually the style has run 
its course or been ruined‘by piracy before the manu- 
facturer gets a patent. So many styles are seasonable 
that immediate protection is quite necessary. 

Moreover, so few manufacturers avail themselves 
of patent protection which is the only protection that 
can be given an industrial design, that piracy runs ram- 
pant. 

The Bill was introduced in Congress just before 
the War but until after the War was over nothing was 
done to push it. Congress had its hands full. It has 
been, however, twice reported out and would have been 
a law by this time but for the belated hearings before 
the House Patent Committee, A. H. 
Vestal, chairman, of the dry goods 
retailers, who, in the closing weeks 
of the session, protested against being 
in any way involved in the Bill. 

Representative retailers from 
all over the country appeared on 
May 7th and contended that in pur- 
chasing goods, they had no means of 
discovering whether or not it was an 
infringement upon some copyright, 
and that they purchased in innocence 
and therefore should not be penalized. 

Mr. Vestal, chairman of the 
Committee, suggested an amend- 
ment which would hold the retailer 
responsible only upon purchases 
made after due notification of infringement. But some 
of the retailers present wished to go further and be re- 
lieved of all liability, no matter what the case, urging 
that the infringing manufacturer should alone be held 
responsible. 

Henry D. Williams, who attended the proceedings 
at Washington representing the N. Y. Patent Law As- 
sociation and the American Bar Association, objected 
to any such exemption on the part of the retailer. 


Mr. Williams: In the proposed amendment, the 
chairman has suggested the most extraordinary pro- 
tection for the retailer. He has no such protection 
under the Patent Law, and in giving him this protec- 
tion, we would go as far as it is possible. If after 
due notification of the copyrighting of goods, he still 
continues to sell them, he is guilty of an obvious de- 
fiance of the law. 


The Bill doesn’t ask any greater protection for de- 


‘‘ Design piracy constitutes 
one of the most unpleasant 
blots upon the honor of Mr. Tully: I am sure it 
American industry. It is 
wholly indefensible and thor- 
oughly disgraceful. It would 
seem that all straight-going 
American business elements 
should unite behind some 
measure which would grant 
to designers the same sort 
of protection that is now 
granted to authors for their 
writings’’ CHARLES CHENEY 


sign than is already given. The United States Gov- 
ernment recognizes the property rights in design but 
gives this protection through the Patent Office. This 
Bill proposes simply to shift this matter to the Copy- 
right Office for prompter service. ; 

F. W. Tully, of R. H. White & Co., of Boston, 
showed where even the- dry goods store was hurt by 
piracy and where the Bill would be very helpful to 
them. 


Mr. Tully: We go into the New York market 
and buy dresses today to sell for $50. They are worth 
$50 or the shrewd buyer would not pay that price. 
Somebody else, however, who has not had the expense 
of a designing organization will get an early sample 
of that dress and reproduce it in cheap materials, 
probably skimp it in measurements, and, so far as the 
public knows, seeing those dresses in two different 
windows, they look like the same thing, and they 
think that one store is over-charging the public, and 
the other is a public benefactor— 
whereas the reverse is the fact. 

Question: Then would not 
this Bill, giving protection to the 
designer or creator, stimulate cre- 
ative genius in this country? 


would. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Tully was in 
sympathy with the other retailers who 
wanted the Bill so worded that they 
would not be held liable for any re- 
sponsibility, that all redress should 
be with the infringing manufacturer. 


Question: But supposing 
that you buy an infringing article 
from Mr. Jones, who is a manu- 
facturer. Our redress is against 
Jones, and we make him stop it; 
but you get another manufacturer 
‘ to make the article and compel us 
to bring another suit against him to stop it; and then 
you go to somebody else. In fact, you could continu- 
ally do injury to the holder of that copyright by hav- 
ing one manufacturer after another make it. nless 
there is an injunction against you as a retailer from 
buying any more, how is the owner of the copyrighted 

esign going to protect himself? 

_Mr, Tully: I think the protection of designs, 
which in turn protects the genius of American de- 
signing is important. Today it is not protected, and 
the incentive to go into designing is diminishing in 
this country, although the genius of the country 
seeks expression through that channel. This type of 
Bill cleared of its unworkable features would hel 
the consumer, would help the retailer and would help 
the great textile manufacturers and other manufac- 
turers. 


When Mr. Ryan, of R. H. Macy & Co., was 
on the witness stand May 7th, the following question 
was put to him: 


Question: I would like to know how you fel- 
lows just woke up to the fact that there was legisla- 
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tion to be enacted into law, and what it is that just 
brings you out to say that it is vicious. If it is vicious 
the way the chairman proposes to amend it; what 
would it have been before the chairman even thought 
of amending it? 

Mr. Ryan: There were innumerable bills that 
came up but we depended upon the protests from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. and the Mer- 
chants’ Association of N. Y. 

Question: But didn’t the Merchants’ Association 
approve of the Bill? 

Mr. Ryan: They did, but we voiced our pro- 
test against it, just the same, after we learned of it. 
: have written a number of letters to these vari- 
ous associations to the effect that the retailers should 
be left out of this thing absolutely. 


Besides the retailers, the only other protestants 
were the paper pattern people. On May 7th, ‘they 
descended in a multitude upon the House Patent Com- 
mittee, and there was every intention on the part of 
this Committee to exempt them, because of the argu- 
ment that paper patterns were used for home consump- 
tion, that manufacturers. didn’t use them, that they 
didn’t lead to competitive sales, and even if made after 
the fashion of a Poiret, Lanvin, Jenny or Worth, they 
could hardly be called infringements 


Again Mr. Myers says: 


“Manufacturers, dealers and the public generally 
will be confronted with the prospect of endless liti- 
gation under copyrights indiscriminately registered 
i which are not now entitled to protection 

Only a few lines, but chock full of error. In the 
first place, the trade will not be inundated with “de- 
signs indiscriminately copyrighted.” The law provides 
penalties and procedures which will check all tendency 
to indiscriminative copyright; and as for litigation, 
what litigation has followed the Copyright Law in liter- 
ature? We seldom hear of it. Before the present Copy- 
right Law was enforced, publishers stole right and left 
from everybody. Authors were in the same category as 
designers of today. There was no encouragement for 
originality. The authors’ Copyright Law stopped 
piracy absolutely and publishers and authors have alike 
prospered, and we predict that the Design Registra- 
tion Bill now before Congress will do just as much for 
the American designer and manufacturer. 

As for the dangers of litigation 


after the housewife had substituted The Design Registration Bill that Mr. Myers dwelt upon, the Bill 
cotton for silk, and her own ideas of doesn’t ask any greater pro- provides that any person who shall 
color, and had left this and that out tection for design than is register a design knowing that the 


in order to save money. 


back of their objections. 

An article was recently prepared _ service. 
by John Dashiell Myers, a Philadel- 
phia lawyer, and distributed among the trade journals 
throughout the country. 

It voiced a lot of personal opinions regarding the 
Bill utterly at variance with the opinions of 30,000 
lawyers, members of the American Bar Association, 
who believed in the Bill and sent their representative on 
to Washington to endorse it. 

In the third paragraph of his article, Mr. Myers 
states : 

“The degree of protection afforded against in- 
fringement will be much less than under the present 
Patent Law.” 

On the contrary, although the Patent Law is more 
. Strict, what good does it do when by reason of the 
intolerable delays, manufacturers do not patent their 
designs? 

The Patent Section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation believes that the Design Registration Bill will 
afford greater protection not because stricter, but 
because more promptly secured, more promptly ap- 
plied, less expensive and consequently universally 
adopted. 


already given. 

One would suppose that any- States Government recogni- 
body having an objection to the Bill zes the property rights in de- 
would go on to Washington where sign but gives this protection 
the fourteen members of the House through the Patent Office. 
Patent Committee would have anop- This Bill proposes simply to 
portunity to discover the motives shift this matter to the Copy- 
right Office for prompter 


The United design is not an original work of au- 
thorship, or shall bring suit knowing 
that it is not an original work, shail 
be liable in heavy penalties. 

Mr. Myers says: 

“If a manufacturer devel- 
oped at much expense a distinc- 
tive and very valuable industrial 
design and obtained a copyright 
registration for it, he would be 
unable to protect his design 
against anyone who later, independently and without 
copying, produced a design identical with his work.” 

In the first place, nobody by the broadest stretch 
of the imagination can conceive that a “distinctive and 
very valuable industrial design” could be reproduced 
identically unless copied. 

For example, take a scene in the woods, one can- 
vas painted by Blakelock, another by Turner, another 
by Corot—all with the same scene before them; and 
they will each be different to the other and each en- 
titled to a copyright. No man reproduces what another 
man has done identically—unless he has copied it. 

Mr. Myers also states in his article: 


“Under these circumstances, there will naturally 
be little inducement to manufacturers to spend large 
sums developing distinctive articles only to have them 
duplicated later ‘by competitors who would share in 
their commercial possibilities.” 
Mr. Myers in this paragraph assumes that manu- 
facturers will find that their designs will be generally 
duplicated and yet in the paragraph following, he says 


that the Bill will create monopolies— 


Se 
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“Another far-reaching effect of this proposed 
change will be that it will enable copyright monopolies 
to be created in designs which are now the property 
of any manufacturer who desires to use them.” 

How does he reconcile these two statements? He 
says in the first place that manufacturers will find their 
patterns duplicated. 

In the next paragraph he says that the Bill will 
create monopolies. 

As a matter of fact, the Design Registration Bill 
will stop the duplication of designs and if there is a 
monopoly, it is simply a monoply which applies to the 
ownership of your watch, the clothes on your back or 
anything else that belongs to you. 

The Bill clearly states that in order to secure copy- 
right protection, “the said design shall not have been 
in public use or on sale ig this country for more than 
four months prior to the filing of the application for 
such registration.”” Furthermore, it must be new and 
original. 

Mr. Myers proceeds to explain how much better 
the Patent Law is than the proposed 
Copyright Law. 

On the other hand, Mr. Robert- 
son, Commissioner of Patents, has 
gone before the House Patent Com- 
mittee not once but four or five times 
endorsing the Design Registration 
Bill, and Mr. Solberg, Registrar of 
Copyrights, has appeared day after 
day before the same Committee and 
urged that design protection should 
be placed in the Copyright Division. 

Mr. Myers states: 


“The sum and substance of the matter lies in the 
fact that copyright is not an appropriate form of pro- 
tection for industrial designs.” 

We would call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that 81 associations are in hearty sympathy 
with the Bill. In the beginning, lawyers all over the 
United States were up in arms against the Bill, but 
after carefully digesting it, they heartily endorsed it. 

The National Council of Commercial Traveler 
Associations, representing a vast number of commer- 
cial travelers throughout the United States, passed 
resolutions supporting the Bill and sent their represen- 
tative on to Washington to help in its passage. 

The American Federation of Art, after holding 
aloof for four years, not only passed a resolution en- 
dorsing the Bill but wrote to its 411 chapters urging 
them to support it. 

Professor C. R. Richards, chairman of the Com- 
mission appointed by Secretary Hoover to attend the 
International Exposition at Paris last Summer, and 
author of that exhaustive survey, “Art in Industry,” 
which was prepared after two years’ work and with 
the assistance of many men from various industries, 


The authors’ Copyright Law 
stopped piracy absolutely 
and publishers and authors 
alike have prospered, and we 
predict that the Design Reg- 
istration Bill now before 
Congress will do just as 
much for the American de- 
signer and manufacturer. 


has given much of his time and influence to support the 
measure. 

Innumerable manufacturer associations have 
swung into line as well as educational organizations 
like the N. Y. School of Applied Design for Women, 
the Art Center, N. Y. University, the School Art 
League and the Art-in-Trades Club through the good 
offices of Harry Wearne. 

In fact, wherever the Bill is understood and wher- 
ever the encouragement for either designer or manu- 
facturer is considered, the Design Registration Bill will 
come as a promise of relief from an intolerable situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Myers’ contention is that the Bill will lead to 
endless copyrighting and litigation. There has not 
been any endless litigation with the Copyright Law in 
literature. It corrected a frightful evil. 

In the Design Registration Bill, one cannot copy- 
right a thing unless it is new and original, and any mis- 
representation involves heavy penalties. 

Not only is the copyright owner 
protected by the Bill but the trade 
and his competitors are protected. 

As Mr. Charles Cheney ex- 
pressed it: 

“Design piracy constitutes 
one of the most unpleasant blots 
upon the honor of American in- 
dustry. It is wholly indefensible 
and thoroughly disgraceful. It 
would seem that all straight-going 
American business _ elements 
should unite behind some meas- 

: ure which would grant to de- 
signers the same sort of protection that is now grant- 
ed to authors for their writings. 

The Design Registration Bill is not intended to 
check the man working in a similar field of thought. 
Fashions necessarily overlap. Style must not be con- 
fused with design, because design is the individual ex- 
pression of a style, and it is this individual expression 
that we wish to protect. 

There is no use of splitting hairs. 

Everybody knows what design piracy is. 

The Bill aims to stop copying. 

Infringement can be easily determined by a mere 
comparison of designs. If one is so near to the other, 
that it will serve as a substitute, it is an infringement. 

When the Bill is a law, the traveling man will say 
to his firm: 

“Are these patterns ours, or are they copied? 
Don’t get me in wrong with the buyers. I want their 
Good Will. I don’t want to involve them in any copy- 
right wrangle. Furthermore, if you can give me a 
copyrighted design I can get a decent order for it 
where now buyers buy from hand-to-mouth, fearing 
that whatever they pay for a design, they are likel 


to see the same thing in a competitive stock, pirated, 
for less money.” 


Buyers and salesmen alike will resent piracy and 
(Continued on page 106) 
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WALL PAPER IN MODERN HOMES, NO. 1 


A correct application of a high grade scenic paper. 
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WALL PAPER IN MODERN HOMES, NO. 2 


In the McCann home decorated by Thedlow. 
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DISCUSSING RETAILING POLICIZ£ES 


OT far from a New York department store, there 

is a Woolworth show-window and in this window, 
they are exhibiting cretonnes at a ridiculously low 
price. The day that we saw them we overheard the 
lament of a man in the upholstery department of the 
aforesaid department store. 

“My Lord,” said he, throwing up his hands. 
“How can we ever compete with that kind of busi- 
ness?” 

-It didn’t occur to him that a firm of his standing 
shouldn’t try to compete with Woolworth’s. 

Chain stores and their purchasing power tend to- 
ward lower costs and with lower costs come greater 
sales. What has been done in groceries and in the 
Woolworth and Kresge stores has 
unquestionably affected the retailers 
all over the country, and similar syn- 
dicate buying has been taken up and 
in some lines has proven eminently 
successful. 

Anything standardized, any- 
thing purely utilitarian or staple 
might be bought through syndicates 
or buyers’ committees advantageous- 
ly. But in everything else where the 
element of style may enter, color, de- 
sign, feel, weight, fastness, smartness, 
tone, things cannot be standardized. 

If the firm’s business is tied up to the policy of 
frequent turn-overs, all hope of the discriminative pub- 
lic must be abandoned at the portals because fine goods 
cannot be forced into channels of regular turn-overs. 
If the department store pursues long the system which 
makes all things subservient to price, they will even- 
tually throw the bulk of good furnishings into the 
hands of the specialty shops and decorators. 

Upholstery goods that are bought simply as a 
means for house cleaning—something that looks tem- 
porarily fresh, clean and new, might very properly be 
bought on a price basis. 

Any business policy adopted by the dry goods 
trade which makes for unpleasant or unprofitable re- 
lationship between buyer and seller is going to force 
that seller to look for more congenial buyers. 


The small amount of uphol- 
stery goods bought simply as 
a means for making the house 
look temporarily clean may 
properly be sold on a price 
basis but it is a penny wise 
and pound foolish policy for 
the dry goods trade to try to 
push the upholstery depart- 
ment solely on price induce- 
ments. 


It is penny-wise and pound-foolish for the dry 
goods trade to push an csiiaecdisk Setar solely 
on price inducements. 

Thirty years ago, it was thought that the depargt- 
ment store would eventually choke out all the smaller 
dealers, but the dry goods store by its everlasting apr, 
peal for rapid turn-overs at-forced prices has encour- 
aged the opening up on all sides of the small shops,-a 
tremendous field of competition. 

Time was and not so many years ago when you 
could count the jobbers of New York City on your one 
hand. Today they are legion, all selling to and encour- 
aging the small dealer and decorator. 

The dry goods field has a wonderful clientele back 
of it. Some of the men employed in 
the upholstery and furniture depart- 
ments are thoroughly capable but 
handicapped by composite methods 
which because effective in.the sale of 
towels and rat traps, are arbitrarily 
applied to brocades and damasks. 

“Of course, when it comes to 
fine clothing,” said a buyer the other 
day, “I can understand that even the 
thousand dollar coats and five hun- 
dred dollar gowns have got to be 
sold, perhaps at a sacrifice, but that 
is no reason why my merchandise 
should be sacrificed. A gown or coat is a dead loss un- 
less sold within the season because three months after, 
the styles change absolutely and the woman able to 
pay such a price would not buy it if in the slightest 
degree out of style.” 

There is nothing in the upholstery department sub- 
ject to any such violent upheavals. Mass purchases 
and the machinery of mass consumption with price the 
main consideration leads to the growing increase of 
competition, the growing increase and encouragement 
of the smaller dealers. It means more jobbers, more 
small outlets, more decorators and finally, the depart- 
ment store will get down to the level of chain grocery 


’ stores. 


“TI think you are right,” said the head of a large 
New York firm, “I think that the upholstery depart- 
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ment of the future will be a department for rapidly 
moving merchandise ; but we do not propose to let-the 
fine trade get away from us. We will open up a de- 
partment for the discriminative trade that will not be a 
merchandise department but a strictly decorative de- 
partment, and this department with small space, little 
overhead, little or no stock, will stand on its own feet 
and do a decorator business, and people who want fine 
goods will get them in our decorative department. We 
will carry the fine goods, the same as decorators carry 
them, not as mechandise but as samples.” 


This is the vision of one man. It seems reason- 

able. 
PERIOD ROOMS TO BE DISPLAYED AT 
BOSTON MUSEUM . 
PF Suacians indication of the interest displayed by mu- 
seums in art as applied to furniture and home 
decorations is shown by the series of complete’ period 
rooms soon to be open to public view in the new wing 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. A definite date 
for the opening has not been announced as the installa- 
tion of these rooms will be a rather elaborate and 
lengthy process. 

Everything of interest to the decorator including 
furniture, textiles,-woodwork, wall paper, floor cover- 
ings, etc., will be shown, as the museum:has for years 
been collecting material of this‘sort which they have 
not been able to display because of lack -of. space. 
Among the very notable things to be shown is a com- 


plete collection of old panelling in the various periods. 

Among the completely furnished rooms will be a 
Tudor interior which the museum owns in all com- 
pleteness inside and out. A superb marriage chest of 
this period, which was one of the very finest things in 
the Leverhulme collection, will be shown in this room. 

Recently the museum has ‘added to its collection 
of fine iron work and two exceptional pieces, an Italian 
balcony and a fire screen, will be among the interesting 
features of the Italian section. 

Of course, American antiques will be well repre- 
sented as the Museum: has a fine collection of these, 
and it is probable that the American rooms in which 
will be displayed the finest handiwork of Colonial 
craftsmen, will be the gems of the exhibition. 





CARPET MEN TO PLAY GOLF 

af be Carpet Trade Golf. Association will hold its 
+ nineteenth annual tournament at the Westchester 
Biltmore Country Club, Rye, N. Y., on Thursday and 
Friday, July 29 and 30. The tournament, as in past 
years, will be conducted on a liberal handicap basis, 
and many: prizes will be played for. It is expected 
that an unusually large number of players will tee off 
on the opening day, as the Rye course is said to be one 
of the finest in the country. Applications for entry 
should be sent to the secretary-treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, A. A. Stephens, in care of A. & M. Karag- 
heusian, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Tapestries woven in the Muenchener Gobelin Manufaktur, Munich, for the new Hotel Bismark, Chicago. 








HAVE Fog 


“EVES 


WONDERED? 


1. How to clean Alabaster ornaments, statuary, etc.? 2. How to make awnings 
waterproof? 3. How to make new black walnut resemble old polished wood- 


work? 4. How to clean brass or copper? 


5. How to clean silver? 6. How to 


clean Britannia metal? 7. How to give brass the appearance of bronze? 8. How 
to take grease out of carpets? 9. How to remove freshly spilled ink from carpet 
or fabrics? 10. How to clean chamois skin? 


1. How to clean Alabaster ornaments, statuary, 
etc.? 

There is nothing better for ordinary surface dirt 
than soap and water, and for stains which soap and 
water have failed to remove, apply a coat of whitewash, 
allowing it to stand for some hours and then wash off 
whitewash, giving a little extra attention to the stained 
parts. 

2. How to make awnings waterproof? 

Plunge the fabric first into a solution containing 
20 per cent. soap, following this, plunge into a solution 
containing 20 per cent. of copper, wash afterwards. 

3. How to make new black walnut resemble old 
polished woodwork? 

After filler, apply a coat of shellac, then rub down 
with powdered pumice stone, raw linseed oil and a 
piece of felt; then apply a polish composed of linseed 
oil, beeswax and turpentine, rubbing this well into the 
wood with a soft cloth. This process may be repeated 
until all the grain of the wood is filled and it takes on 
the rich, dark appearance of old walnut. 

4. How to clean brass or copper? 

First of all, remove all stains by rubbing with a 
flannel dipped in vinegar, then polish with*chamois and 
dried rottenstone. Tarnish may be removed by a solu- 
tion of oxalic acid. It must afterwards be thoroughly 
washed off with water and the metal rubbed with 
whiting and soft chamois. A mixture of muriatic acid 
and alum dissolved in water imparts a golden color to 
brass articles that are steeped in it for a few seconds; 
or, if the brass be first immersed in a mixture composed 
of an ounce of alum to a pint of water, allowed to dry 
and then rubbed with chamois and fine tripoli, the brass 
will have the appearance of gold. Copper utensils may 
be cleaned by a solution of salt and vinegar and after- 
wards polished with pulverized chalk. 





5. How to clean silver? 

Use aqua ammonia and rottenstone,; then polish 
with chamois and rouge. 

6. How to clean Brittania metal. 

Rub the article witha piece of flannel moistened 
with sweet oil, then apply finely sifted rottenstone with 
the hand until the polish is produced, then wash the 
article with soap and hot water and give final polish 
with chamois and fine whiting. 

7. How to give brass the appearance of bronze. 

Dip into or coat with a mixture of one ounce of 


muriate of ammonia, one-half ounce of alum and one- 


quarter ounce of arsenic, dissolved in one pint of 
strong vinegar. ; 

8. How to take grease out of carpets? 

Make a mixture of two ounces of aqua ammonia, 
one quart of soft water, one teaspoonful of saltpeter, 
one ounce of shaving soap, finely scraped, and allow 
to stand for several days until soap is thoroughly dis- 
solved: _When used pour on enough to cover any 
grease spots, sponging and rubbing well until grease is 
removed, then wash off with clear cold water. This 
mixture will also remove oil and paint from fabrics and 
will not injure the cloth. A few drops of carbonate of 
ammonia put into a small quantity of rain water is a 
safe anti-acid that will remove from carpets spots 
caused by whitewash, minor grease spots and will re- 
store discolored spots to their original color. 

9. How to remove freshly spilled ink from carpet 
or fabrics? 

Take up as much as possible with a spoon and 
then pour cold sweet milk upon the spot. Remove 
this also with a spoon and continue to apply the sweet 
milk until it is only fantly tinged with ink; then wash 
with cold water and wipe dry. 

(Continued on page 132) 


From the Janeway & Carpender line. From the line of the Wm. Campbell Wall Paper Co. 


Two papers in the showing of the Baeck Wall Paper Co. 


SOME OF THE NEW PAPERS TO BE SHOWN AT THE HOTEL COMMODORE, JULY 19 
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NEW WALL PAPERS SUPERB IN COLOR AND DESIGN 


Showing at the Convention at the Hotel Commodore, This Year Promises to Be the Finest in History of the 
Industry 


| THE new wall papers we have been privileged to 
examine are at all representative of the general run 
to be shown at the Wall Paper Convention opening at 
the Hotel Commodore on July 19th, we believe that 
never in the history of the industry have such excellent 
patterns and such beautiful colorings been shown. 

Through the efforts of the manufacturers and up- 
to-date retailers wall paper 
has come into its own. It 
is enjoying now a deserved 
popularity and we contend 
that so long as the manu- 
facturers turn out papers 
of the quality now being 
manufactured, this popu- 
larity will continue and 
grow. 

There can be no doubt 
that wall paper is the ideal 
wall covering and more and 
more home makers are rec- 
ognizing this fact and deco- 
rators who formerly speci- 
fied plain painted walls are 
now ordering wall paper of 
domestic manufacture. 

Through the courtesy 
of several of the exhibitors 
at the coming convention 
we are permitted to show a 
number of the new pat- 
terns. At the top left, 
page 102, is a small floral 
design from the line of 
Janeway & Carpender. 
Against an irregularly 
striped taupe background 
are tiny bouquets and 
sprays of roses and morn- 
ing glories in natural color- 
ing. This paper is quite in 
keeping with the present 
vogue for the Colonial. Be- 
side it to the right is a pattern from the Wm. Campbell 
Wall Paper Company’s line. This is a striking pat- 
tern, quite large, against a soft cream background. 
Colorings are black, green, gold, blue, shades of pink 
and rose, and pastel shade of brown. 

Below are two papers from the line of the Baeck 
Wall Paper Co. The one at the left is an extraordi- 
nary design worked out in two shades of gray with 





In the Janeway & Carpender line. 


the high lights in white and a border in a pastel shade 
of blue. The other paper has a suggestion of the Chi- 
nese, and the pattern which is in green, blue, brown 
and gold as well as rose and pink, is laid out splendidly 
against a pleasing French gray background. 

In the center of this page is another from the line 
of Janeway & Carpender, The background is of a dull 
neutral tint against which 
the beautifully balanced 
coloring of the pattern 
stands out well. 

On page 104, at the 
top, are two small floral de- 
signs from the line of Com- 
mercial Wall Paper Co. 
These, while conventional 
in design, possess certain 
characteristics in coloring 
which unfortunately the re- 
productions do not show, 
creating a dainty effect 
such as may be found in 
the best of the old-time 
hand-blocked chintzes. The 
two papers at the bottom of 
this page are manufactured 
by the Ron-kon-ko-ma 
Wall Paper Co., a new con- 
cern in the field, showing 
this year for the second 
time, but composed of men 
old in the wall paper indus- 
try and therefore compe- 
tent to bring out patterns 
which should be popular. 

The two papers on 
page 105 are both from the 
line of the Niagara Wall 
Paper Co. The one at the 
bottom of the first column 
is a handsome floral de- 
sign worked out against a 
neutral background ; the de- 
sign being in four shades of blue, green, gold, mustard, 
red and rose, the blues being the predominating colors 
and the high lights picked out in white. The paper at 
the top of the right hand column has the effect of an 
all-over pattern. The background is neutral and the 
design, which is in black, blue, gold, green and rose, is 
heavily outlined in a gray tone, several shades lighter 
than the background. 





From the line of the Commercial Wall Paper Co. 


From the line of the Ron-Kon-Ko-Ma Wall Paper Co. 


SOME OF THE NEW WALL PAPERS TO BE SHOWN AT THE CONVENTION 





Two examples of “Walcloth,” a prepared muslin wall covering. 


Two papers from.the line of the Niagara Wall Paper Co. 


OTHERS OF THE NEW PATTERNS AT THE HOTEL COMMODORE 
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THE STATUS OF THE DESIGN 
REGISTRATION BILL 
(Continued from page 96) 
as a result manufacturers generally will quit pirating 
and there will be little trouble and little litigation be- 
cause no cause for litigation once there is a law cover- 
ing the subject. 

Printers and advertising men all favor the Bill. 
The printer doesn’t dare to leave a dummy with some 
firms, who attracted by the style of his layout, deliber- 
ately hand it over to some other printer to copy it at a 
lower price. 

Advertising men have the same experience. 

Property rights to style and design in typography 
are given no ethical consideration, and the man with 
no ideas simply lives upon the man with a better men- 
tal equipment. 

The Bill as it stands today, represents the work of 
the Registrar of Copyrights, the Patent Committee of 
the House, the amendments of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, the American Bar Association, the Conference 
Committee of the Design Registration League and sug- 
gestions from over eighty trade, educational and art 
organizations. Every logical criticism has been con- 





sidered. It is only the illogical and the destructive 
suggestions which the proponents of the Bill have re- 
jected and which the members of the Patent Commit- 
tee of the House have themselves repudiated. 

We will admit that the Bill may not be in accord- 
ance with everybody’s ideas. But if it is a Bill which 
will encourage universal copyrighting, it will certainly 
check the tendency to universal piracy. 


C. R. CLIFFORD. 





ART-IN-TRADES CLUB GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 
Ox Thursday, June 24th, at the Winged Foot Golf 

Club, Mamaroneck, the Art-in-Trades Club held 
its second annual tournament. Twenty-three of the 
twenty-four entries received played, most of them the 
full thirty-six holes, ~The weather was perfect for 
golfing and everyone spent a most enjoyable day. 

The main trophy was the Stephen L. Newman cup 
which was caried off this year by George A. Bomann, 
Jr., with a gross score of 80, net 73. George P. Rein- 
hard and L, G. Smith tied for runner up with net score 
of 76. 

In the evening fourteen members attended a din- 
ner which was held at the club house, when the prizes 
were awarded including the special prizes which were 
given for low gross and low net in both morning and 
afternoon rounds. y 





PHILADELPHIA GOLF MEET 
Q* June 30th, the Philadelphia Carpet and Uphol- 
stery Club of Philadelphia were hosts to two golf 
teams and members of the Carpet Trade Golf Ass’n, 
and the Upholstery Club of New York at the Lu Lt 
Temple Golf Club. 

A handsome cup given by the Philadelphia club 
was competed for by teams from the three clubs and 
was won by the Carpet Trade Golf Ass’n with a low 
score of 1019, 

Prizes to the value of $150 were competed for by 
the members of the Philadelphia Club, the winners 
being: 

Low net, Wm. H. Doremus; Class A, Ist prize, 
R. S. Tibballs; Class A, 2nd prize, Chas. D. Knowles; 
Class B, 1st prize, R. T. Montague; Class B, 2nd prize, 
J. J. Fraser; Class C, 1st prize, A. Jarrett; Class C, 
2nd prize, S. W. Butler. 

A special prize was offered for the best low net 
score of the day opened to all comers which was won 
by Morton Fetterolf. 

The meet was followed by a dinner given in the 
club dining room. 





From the line of the Wm. Campbell Wall Paper Co. being 

shown at the Wall Paper Convention at the Hotel Com- 

modore. This paper, gay in coloring and interesting in design, 
is one of the most striking in the Campbell line. 


Photo by M. E. Hewitt 


WALL PAPER IN MODERN HOMES, NO. 
In the McCann home decorated by Thedlow. 


The Uphoisterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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Photo by M. E. Hewitt 


, WALL PAPER IN MODERN HOMES, NO. 4 
In the McCann home decorated by Thedlow. 
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AT THE MID-SUMMER 


HE first week of the mid-Summer exhibition of the 

Grand Rapids Market Association at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., brought a smaller number of buyers than usually 
attend the first week but with all indications pointing 
to a satisfactory total before the close of the show on 
July 19. The second week opened up with a larger 
influx of visitors. The market this year is evenly 
divided for two weeks before the Fourth of July and 
two weeks after the Fourth for the reason that the 
large Eastern buyers like to place their orders before 
the Fourth while the Middle West and Western buyers 
usually come after the Fourth. 

The buyers for the first week were of the char- 
acter expected, being representatives of large Eastern 
and some big city Middle West retail establishment. 
These buyers were of the kind that know about what 
they want and where they will get it and no time was 
lost by them in placing orders, in many cases the orders 
being larger than expected in view of the hesitant char- 
acter of general business for the last few months. The 
visitors looked for “snap” and “pep” in the new offer- 
ings and were not disappointed in the number and va- 
riety of the new designs. In fact, the number of new 
designs exceeded any previous showing. 

_ In general, the trend in designs in bedroom and 
dining room furniture was toward the Spanish and 
Early American. Early American probably led in bed- 
room furniture while the Spanish was a popular num- 
ber in the dining room furniture. There were a num- 
ber of Spanish and Early American suites in both bed- 
room and dining room furniture. This same tendency 
was carried down through the furniture for the hall 
and living room. The brilliant Spanish colors, the 
carving and the wrought iron supports and stretchers 
were cleverly worked out in pieces for the living room 
and hall. Tooled leather panels, pull plates with color- 
ful backing, the antique brass nails, combined to pro- 
duce most unusual decorative effects in the Spanish 
pieces shown in the living room lines. 

But the Spanish designs were not the only ones to 


FURNITURE MARKET 


catch the eye of the buyer. There were a number of 
beautiful Colonial davenports. Duncan Phyfe repro- 
ductions were generously displayed. The majority of 
the pieces are not as bulky as those formerly shown 
and will fit more neatly into modern home require- 
ments. The variety of coverings probably exceeds pre- 
vious exhibits. Linen frieze, mohair, damasks and 
linen frieze mohairs seem to be the leaders in cover- 
ings. In the more expensive lines, French needle-point 
is generously used. The general tendency seems to be 
a tendency toward graceful lines, 

Top rail suites continue to feature many of the 
upholstered furniture lines. There is a question among 
manufacturers as to how long this style will prevail. 
Some manufacturers believe that it will be short-lived 
because the top rail does not permit the resiliency in 
the backs which is afforded by the all-overstuffed backs. 
Others think that it is here to stay because it makes a 
more pleasing picture than the overstuffed. The East- 
ern trade seems to lead in the demand for the top rail 
suites. Some manufacturers just show a glimpse of 
wood at the top, such as a shell design. 

There was considerable discussion among furni- 
ture men as to the future of style trends. The rapid 
changing of designs, two, three and four times a year 
on account of the increasing number of markets and 
desire of manufacturers and expectation of dealers of 
seeing something new at each market, has aroused a 
great deal of interest in designs. The manufacturers 
are probably realizing more keenly than ever that de- 
sign is a most important element in the merchandising 
of furniture. The dealer in his visits to the different 
spaces is ever on the lookout for new furniture pieces 
that offer turnover possibilities and which tend to 
arouse a “furniture consciousness” on the part of the 
consumer, 

Spanish furniture designs, it is thought by some, 
will continue to go good for a couple of more seasons 
due to the building boom in Florida and California and 
the fact that the history of those states is more or less 








or 
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allied with things Spanish. The Spanish designs fit 
in particularly well with the architecture of Florida 
and California. 

Early American, others think, will have a much 
longer life due to the interest aroused in the East and 
by visitors to the East in Early American commodities, 
due to the opening of the American wing to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. The news that Mrs. Coolidge 
has prescribed designs of Early America for the new 
White House furnishings also will tend to keep this 
motif alive for some time. The Sesquicentennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia and the thousands of people 
who will be attracted to the city and later view the 
furniture in old Independence Hall, will be an influence 
in this direction. 

At any rate these two styles are very generously 
displayed at the present time. One of the effects has 
been to increase the use of mahogany. 

In the better grade of furniture, some designs 
based on early Georgian are beginning to creep in and 
some believe that the next market season or two will 
see a great deal more furniture based on that period. 

Color effects continue to run strong in cabinets, 
consoles and in practically every piece of furniture. 
The American people evidently want to express their 
joy of living and prosperity in brightening up the 
home. The many beautiful picces of hand decorated 


pieces, lacquer finishes and dainty dashes of antique 
gold here and there, occasionally ormulu mounts, serve 
to make many of the pieces sparkle with life. Color 
in all its many forms is used to bring more beauty and 
charm into things for the home. The increase in the 
amount of color used and the various devices employed 
to bring it out, such as hand painting, inlay and mar- 
quetry work and the use of rare and contrasting 
woods, indicate that the art has advanced to the stage 
where it will remain a more or less permanent feature 
of furniture for many seasons to come. The Eastern 
trade particularly seems to want more color in its fur- 
niture. 

One of the features of the Grand Rapids Furni- 
ture Market was the school for furniture retail execu- 
tives and salesmen which was held the last week of 
the market. This school is known as the National 
Retail Furniture Institute and has been running suc- 
cessfully for four seasons. It was run the last week 
of the market. A number of very prominent speakers, 
such as C. S. Woodbridge, president of the Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, A. Heath Onthank, of the 
U, S. Department of Commerce, and many others 
equally prominent. . 

Another entertaining feature of the market was 
the rodeo held June 30, which was staged by the fur- 
niture salesmen. W. V. MORROW. 











A view in the new studio of the Gaines Walrath Co., Oakland. 
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Saturating the felt. 


BOUT 18 years ago, a substance appeared on the 

American market which, at first, was given the 
name “linoleum,” although it bore no particular re- 
lationship to the materials that heretofore had carried 
that name, except for the fact that it had a printed sur- 
face and was intended for floor covering. 

The name “linoleum” was, obviously, not a fair 
representation of this material. and, while many 
of the manufacturers adopted their own trade names 
for it, it came to be characterized as a felt-base floor 
covering. This name refers to the fact that the mate- 
rial, of which these floor coverings are composed, is 
primarily a form of felt paper, somewhat similar to the 
felt paper carpet lining of 30 years and more ago but 
stronger, thicker and differently treated. 

The first printed paper floor covering was originat- 
ed by Charles Sumner Bird of F. W. Bird & Son, East 
Walpole, Mass., in 1888. 

The first operation was carried out on the firm’s 
Neponset red rope roofing—a paper that had been 
used for the covering of roofs and had also been experi- 
mentally employed.as a floor covering in its original 


Backing and facing the saturated felt. 














THE STORT OF FLOOR 


COVERINGS 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


FeLt BAsE FLoor COVERINGS 


Illustrations on pages 112, 113, 114 courtesy of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 








state without design. Designs were first produced by 
the application of hand blocks, and it was not until 
1892 that the possibilities of machine printing began 
to take shape. 

In February of that year, Mr. Bird asked the John 
Waldron Co., of New Brunswick, N. J., if they had a 





Forming the fiber into continuous felt lengths. 8-4 and 
12-4 widths as they enter the machine. 


machine or knew of d ‘machine that would take the 
roofing in roll form and print it automatically in 
colors. A period of experiment ensued, covering an 
entire year, and in March, 1893, an order was placed 
for the first printing machine to print paper for floor 
covering in five colors, and in June of that same year, 
the first piece of paper-base floor covering was turned 
out at the Bird factory in East Walpole. 
Subsequently an improved paper stock was pro- 
duced in the form of a rag felt, which could be satur- 
ated, coated and surfaced for the roofing trade and 
which would replace the red rope roofing that had been 
originally employed as a base for printed floor covering. 
These improvements in paper stock had, however, 
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been carried out for the benefit of the roofing business 
and while other experiments in connection with floor 
coverings were made from time to time, it was not un- 
til 1910 that the firm again took up the floor covering 
business in a serious way. In the meantime, their 
roofing felt had been used by many people as a floor 
covering, being surfaced with talc. 

Following renewed activities with reference to 
floor coverings, new plants were erected and equipped, 
and in 1912, the production of the plant was approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 square yards—a production that 10 
years later had reached a yearly output of 5,500,000 
square yards. Thus, as a matter of record, F. W. Bird 
& Son are the accredited pioneers in the printing of 
paper base floor coverings which was followed by the 
printing of felt base floor coverings as a development 
from their original experiments on paper. 

A one-piece felt-base rug was introduced by the 
Congoleum Company about 1908, and it is from the 





One of the printing machines for yard goods. 


factory of this firm, at Marcus Hook, Pa.; that the 
photographs by which this article is illustrated, have 
been obtained. 

The first operation in the production of felt-base 
floor covering material is naturally the creation of the 
base, which is composed of shredded rags of long fiber, 
which are converted into a loose felt-like sheet of heavy 
paper stock. The long fibers of the stock are acquired 
by careful sorting and it is these that give the material 
its strength and pliability. The paper stock is turned 
out in huge rolls at the felt plant and shipped in this 
condition to the plant which supplies the balance of the 
process. : 

The first step on receipt of the felt is to have the 
roll slowly unwound under the eyes of an inspector, 
and after inspection it passes into a vat containing 
liquid asphalt at 400 degrees Fahrenheit. The strip of 
felted paper passes down to the bottom of a vat, up to 
the top but not out, back to the bottom again, up and 
down, up and down and up again—thus making four 





Forming the fiber into continuous felt lengths (leaving the 
machine). 


complete trips to the bottom of the vat before it 
emerges, and is wrung out by passing through hot roll- 
ers exerting several tons pressure. These rollers press 
the asphalt into every atom of the felt and make com- 
plete and uniform saturation an absolute certainty. 

The felt, which has now doubled its weight, gain- 
ing thereby in both strength and toughness, travels 
again under the eyes of an inspector into a cooling 
room where its temperature has dropped to 200 degrees 
before it is again wound into rolls. 

The rolls are next taken to the coating building 
and unwound on the first floor; from there it passes to 
the second floor, where one side of the felt is coated 
with paint by a special machine. Immediately upon 
being coated, the material is hung in a drying room. 
Here the material is suspended from movable bars in 
long successive loops, each containing about 110 feet 
of the saturated and painted material, and hanging 
from ceiling to floor thus demonstrating the tensile 


Drying room after saturation and backing. 
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strength of a material which with only the part which 
rests on each bar as a support can withstand the strain 


caused by the weight of 
hundreds of pounds in each 
pendant loop. . 

After the loops have 
dried, the reverse side’ of 
the felt is painted and the 
material is given a day to 
dry, after which itis again 
wound on rollers: prepara- 
tory to the application of 
the pattern. 

The matter of printing 
felt base floor coverings is 
in many respects a similar 
process to that of printing 
oilcloth or linoleum. Pat- 
terns are first created on 
wooden blocks, each color 
requiring a separate set of 
blocks to compose that part 


of the pattern in which the color appears. There is, 
however, this difference between felt-base floor cover- 


Cutting and inspecting rugs. 


Rug printing machines. . 





Inspecting and labeling yard goods. 


ings and linoleum in that the linoleum carries in its 
composition a body color which is not always obscured 


in the application of the 
pattern while with oil cloth 
and with felt-base floor 
coverings the entire surface 
is provided by the various 
colored pigments which 
compose the decorative de- 
sign. (See previous text on 
oil cloth and _ linoleum 
printing. ) 

The machine which 
manipulates the printing 
blocks is a huge affair cap- 
able of printing the entire 
width of the material with- 
out causing it to pass 
through the machine a sec- 
ond time for the same color. 
The mechanism which con- 
trols the actual printing is a 


very complicated process for it must provide for the 
charging of the block with color, its descent on the ma- 


Rugs packed in individual cartons. 











terial, its lifting for recharging, and at the same time 
it must cause the material itself to travel through the. 
machine. As the material enters the machine having, 
as we have already said, been subjected to asphalt 
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saturation and with one side . 


painted, it moves in unison with 
the operation of the blocks. 
As each section of the felt 


reaches the proper point, the © 


movement of the felt through 
the machine stops while the 
block, charged with color, de- 
scends to deposit its paint upon 
the surface of the felt. The 
operation of the machine is so 
arranged that no actual pres- 
sure is applied during the mo- 
ment of impression contact. 
There is no squeeze because the 
block itself comes no nearer to 
the surface of the material than 
the thickness of the paint with 
which it is charged. 

This operation continues 
until every portion of the ma- 


terial has passed through the | 


machine, coming into contact 
successively with each color 


block and receiving the paint impression from its sur- 


face. 


The material next enters the drying room where 


it is again held in suspen- 
sion in long horizontal 
loops, and there it remains 
until the paint is thorough- 
ly oxidized at temperatures 
that are automatically regu- 
lated. After drying, the 
material is again rolled and 
taken to the cutting room, 
where the strips are cut in- 
to rug sizes, inspected, in- 
dividually wrapped, mark- 
ed and shipped. 

There are a number of 
trade names for the felt- 
base floor covering fabrics 
on the market, which ir 
various slight operations 
may differ in manufacture 
from the type here de- 
scribed. 

We believe it is suf- 
ficient, however, for the 


salesman and student of interior furnishings to be- 
come familiar with the typical process of the early and 
modern methods as here described. 





Photograph of reproduction of the first printed 

paper floor covering made by machine. This pat- 

tern, which is printed in 5 colors (red, green, 

gray, brown and yellow), hangs in the office of 

F. W.. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass., by whom 

‘it was printed,in 1893 on the machine pictured 
: below. 
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Felt-base floor coverings are, perhaps, the only 
type of.floor- coverings that had its real genesis in 
America. Many of.the older types, such as Wilton, 
Brussels, Axminster and Chenille, have been improved 


as a result of American me- 
chanical genius, and in their 
present character are distinctly 


.an American product, but of 


none of these could it be said 
that we originated the first ex- 
amples. With felt-base floor 
coverings, however, we believe 
that not even a prototype could 
be found beyond the confines of 
our Own country. 





SARDINIAN RUGS AT 
WANAMAKER’S 
A John Wanamaker, New 

York, there is an exten- 
sive collection of Sardinian 
rugs being shown. These rugs 
which are extremely colorful 
are of particular interest to the 
decorators who have to meet 
the demand for bright wall 
hangings for which purpose 
they serve perfectly as in many 


of them the design is more suitable for wall display 


than it would be appropriate in a floor covering. 





bay 


Machine on which the first printed paper floor covering 
was produced 30 years ago at the factory of Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. This machine printed -a -sheet 36 
inches wide; machines now in use print up to 108 inches 


wide. 





All of the designs-are charming. They show gro- 


tesque animal and bird 
forms and occasionally peo- 
ple and some of them are 
decidedly amusing in char- 
acter. The colors are un- 
usually bright and lovely 
and include glowing reds, 
purples, greens, and blues 
against cream backgrounds. 

The best Sardinian 
rugs were those which 


Nineteenth Century and al- 
though the modern ex- 
amples are interesting they 
do not approach the old 
ones in beauty of coloring 
although they are made by 
descendants of the peasant 
weavers who created the 
best examples of Sardinian 
rug craft. 

Sardinian rugs are es- 


pecially suitable for Spanish rooms where color on the 
walls is required, as well as Italian rooms where their 
use is most obvious. 


were made in the early 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


(ike Emporium, San Francisco’s largest department 
- store and one of the largest institutions of its kind 
on the Pacific Coast, has leased the third and fourth 
floors of the Lincoln Building, at Fifth and Market 
Streets, and a greatly enlarged furniture and home fur- 
nishings department is planned. Entrance to the en- 
larged section will be gained from the third floor of 
the main building through an archway in the West wall. 
Included in the plans for the enlarged department are 
fifty-two individual display rooms and a completely 
furnished eight-room model home, designed in the 
popular Spanish style. G. A. Lenoir, for many years 
president of Bare Bros., of this city, has been placed in 
charge of the furniture section and has left for the East 
to make selections of stock. Mr. Lenoir was president 
of the Retail Furniture Association of California for 
seven years, and was one of the organizers of the Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Association and the American 
Homes Bureau. The new department will be opened 
early in the Fall. 

Bare Bros. & Brown, 314-334 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, have announced their intention of retiring 
from business, after forty-eight years. Until a year 
ago the business was conducted under the name of 
Bare Bros., a change being made when new interests 
were admitted to the firm and a credit policy adopted. 
A lease was also taken on an adjoining building and a 
program of expansion planned. A large drapery and 
bedding department was conducted in conjunction with 
the furniture business. 

The Sterling Furniture Company, located on Market 
Street, between Sixth and Seventh Streets, San Fran- 
cisco, has secured a twenty-five years’ lease on an ad- 
joining six-story building. The new addition will give 
this firm a frontage of more than one hundred feet on 
Market Street, with a selling floor area of 115,000 
square feet. 





The formal opening of the splendid new store of 
Gaines-Walrath, Inc., at 366 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, facing Union Square, was held June 7th. A re- 
ception with music was held on the opening day, when 
no merchandise was sold. The officers of this con- 
cern include many men well known in the Greater San 
Francisco field through their former connections with 
leading retail establishments. They are Thomas N. 
Gaines, president and general manager; E. C. Thieme, 
vice-president; Addison D. Pitts, vice-president and 
manager of the San Francisco store; E. R. Gaines, sec- 
retary; L. A. Walrath, treasurer; Ernest G. Ochs, as- 
sistant treasurer and sales manager of the San Fran- 
cisco store; John E. Rebard, director. Leslie H. Cres- 
well is manager and buyer for the drapery department 
of both the San Francisco and Oalkand stores, while 
H. J. Powers and H. L. Druehl are decorators. 

H. P. Vollmer, well known San Francisco decora- 


tor, and who for several years maintained offices in the 
James L. Flood Building, has joined the staff of the 
F. H. Harder Manufacturing Co., as has also Miss 
Mabel Kirk, for a time with the decorative firm of 
O’Hara & Livermore. 

The announcement has been made of the resigna- 
tion of George De Bonis, for years with the decora- 
tive department of the City of Paris Dry Goods Co., 
San Francisco, and of his affiliation at an early date 
with the John Breuner Co. 

A. F. Marten, of the interior decorating company 
bearing his name, 1501 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 
has left on a three months’ trip to Europe. 

_R. J. Charleton has been placed in charge of the 
drapery department of the City of Paris Dry Goods 
Co., San Francisco. The buying for the chain of 
stores conducted by B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, which 
now includes the City of Paris, is done under the direc- 
tion of Joseph Bing. 

Walter Hoest, until recently the Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative of E. C. Carter & Sons, returned to San 
Francisco recently with the announcement that he had 
been made the sales representative in this territory for 
Witcombe, -McGeachin & Co. His successor with the 
Carter line is Robert Wright, son of George Wright, 
so well known here. 

F. M. Gilberd, San Francisco decorator, recently 
completed the furnishing of the first floor of the St. 
Claire Hotel at San Jose, Cal., a feature of which was 
the wide use of Orinoka draperies. 

E. J. Donnelly, for years with Walker Bros., Salt 
Lake City, and for a short time with Taft & Pennoyer, 
Oakland, has been placed in charge of draperies and 
domestics with M. Blum & Co., San Jose. : 

Boyd Callaghan, formerly with Ray Coyle- 
Luderer, Inc., San Francisco, is now in business on his 
own account at Hollywood. 

A. E. Powell, formerly assistant buyer of dra- 
peries for the Jackson Furniture Company, Oakland, 
has succeeded Leonard Morck as buyer at Breuner’s. 

E. F. Zimmerman, for some time with F. Kovacs, 
Berkeley, Cal., has joined the decorative staff of the 
James H. Cobbledick Company, Oakland, Cal. 

Fred Simpson, formerly with the Washington 
Studios, Los Angeles, has been made head decorator 
for the May Company, of that city. 

Paul Lion, of L. Lion & Sons, San Jose, is away 
on an European trip. 

The Curtain Store, of Oakland, has been reorgan- 
ized and new members added in the persons of P. L. 
Morck, Frank Stagnaro and C. G. Myers. Mr. Morck 
will give his attention to the interior decorating de- 
partment, Mr. Myers will have charge of the drapery 
workrooms and Mr. Stagnaro will be in charge of the 
office and service departments. The art department on 
the mezzanine floor will be managed by Mrs. P. W. 

(Continued on page 137) 
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WALL PAPER IN MODERN HOMES, NO. 5 
In a house decorated by Ida L. Killam. 
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WALL PAPER IN MODERN HOMES NO. 6 


\ very pleasing cottage interior 
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Correct lighting is within the province of the decorator and 
its principles should be mastered by every student. 
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By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


ARTICLE XI—LIGHTING . 


| i should not be necessary to make any apology for 
the inclusion of an article on the subject of light- 
ing in a treatise on interior decoration. 

It is a fairly well-established principle that the 
work of the interior decorator encompasses all studies 
that enter into the creation of comfort in and the fur- 
nishing of a home, and there is probably no one thing 
apart from the ordinary materials which constitute in- 
terior furnishings—furniture, floor coverings, draper- 
ies, wall coverings, etc.—that contribute more to fur- 
nishing comfort than the units which provide artificial 
illumination. Naturally, the decorator, even more 
than the architect, is interested in the character and de- 
sign of lighting fixture units. In color, in style and in 
size these lighting units can very materially affect the 
success of any decorative scheme. 

The architect is primarily concerned with the posi- 
tions of outlets, the volume of illumuination, the con- 
venient location of switches. Questions of shadow 
and high lights, of color and of color effect on adja- 
cent furnishings, lie within the province of the decora- 
tor. ; 

The decorator, moreover, should be interested (as 
should the architect) in the location of illuminating 
units, switches, etc., and of volume of illumination and 
position of lighting sources with relation to other fur- 
nishings; and where these have not been satisfactorily 
considered, it is the work of the decorator to bring 
about such changes as may create a proper result with 
relation to the installation of his own materials. 

For instance, if fixtures as sources of illumination 
are too high, too low, too small or too large, their 
effect upon his scheme of decoration can hardly be 
corrected without a complete reinstallation. Again, if 
their location. is such as to create shadows which de- 





stroy the beauty of certain furnishing elements, this 
also will have to be corrected, either by modification or 
reinstallation. 

We can best express what we mean by referring 
to an instance which illustrates the point: The lighting 
fixtures of a certain room, which were installed before 
the decorator was called in, had been provided at such 
a height that an expensive piece of marble statuary, 
which the owner was loathe to discard, could not be 
placed anywhere within the room without the light 
causing it to have awkward shadows under the eyes, 
nose, chin and other prominent features. These shad- 
ows distorted the beauty of the figure and changed its 
features to a startling degree. The only remedy in 
this instance was a reinstallation of lighting units that 
brought the source of illumination on a lower level in 
the room. Distinctly, a matter within the decorator’s 
jurisdiction and one which had been comprehended by 
the decorator in question. 

Next to consideration of location and of power in 
illuminating units, the decorator must pay particular 
attention to the character of the color supplied by the 
illuminating agent. 

There is as yet no artificial illuminant that carries 
the same value as sunlight. They lean to a green, a 
yellow or a blue, and in such measure as these hues or 
shades predominate in the rays emanating from the 
source of light, they will have an altering influence 
on the colors of materials upon which they may fall. 
Orange rays falling on white make it appear orange. 

= i * “red it appears reddish-orange 
orange it appears deeper orange. 
yellow it appears orange-yellow. 
green it appears dark yellow-green. 
blue it appears dark reddish-gray. 


violet it appears dark purplish-gray. 
black it appears brownish-black. 
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Yellow rays falling on white make it appear yellow. 

red make it appear orange-brown. 
orange make it appear orange-yellow. 
yellow make it appear deeper-yellow. 
green make it appear yellowish-green. 
blue make it appear slaty-gray. 
violet make it appear purplish-gray. 
black make it appear olive-black. 


Green rays falling on white make it appear green. 
si : © “red make it appear yellowish-brown. 
orange make it appear grayish-leaf- 
green. 
yellow make it appear yellowish-green, 
onal make it appear deeper green. 
blue make it appear bluish-green. 
violet make it appear bluish-gray. 
black make it appear dark greenish- 
gray. 


Blue rays falling on white make it appear blue. 

9 : " “red make it appear purple. 
orange make it appear plum-brown. 
yellow make it appear yellowish-gray. 
green make it appear bluish-green. 
blue make it appear deeper blue. 
violet make it appear bluer. 
black make it appear bluish-black. 


Violet rays falling on white make it appear violet. 
z 85 , “red make it appear purple. 

orange make it appear reddish-gray. 
yellow make it appear purplish-gray. 
green make it appear bluish-gray. 
blue make it appear bluish-violet. 
violet make it appear deeper violet. 
black make it appear violet-black. 

There is still a further consideration with regard 
to the matter of artificial illumination for the decorator 
to bring within the scope of his thought concerning the 
comfort to be provided by his scheme of furnishing, 
and this consideration is that of convenience. 

The average electrical installation, as provided by 


the architect, is presumably adequate for ordinary pur- 


poses of occupation and for ordinary domestic use. 

Creature comfort is increased by the addition of 
other outlets which serve as individual conveniences— 
the piano lamp, the reading lamp, the portable bridge 
light, the boudoir table lights, closet lights, bookcase 
lights, and dozen of other lighting conveniences which 
are more or less of a personal character to the occu- 
pant. These come within the province of the decora- 
tor because they increase the comfort and pleasure to 
be derived from the things which he supplies. 

The decorator does not need to undertake a study 
of the subject of lighting engineering nor is it necessary 
that he be familiar with all the practices of electrical 
installation. His function is not to advise with refer- 
ence to the mechanics of illumination but rather the 
art of illumination ; and in this respect, he will find that 
while there are several treatises covering the subject 
of illumination he must use his power of observation in 
the examining of actual installations, in order that he 
may note the things which have made for artistic suc- 
cess in the respects mentioned in this article and these 
he may employ to guide him in his own consideration 
of the subject. 





NEW SCHOLARSHIP AT WOMEN’S 
\ SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
b hkemrue the will of Mrs. John Black of Paris the 
School of Applied Design for Women has been re- 
membered with a gift of $2,000 for a Scholarship in 


Perpetuity to be known as the “Aurie Black Scholar- 
ship.” 


A cretonne window in the store of the Gilchrist Co., Boston, of which Henry Nieland is the drapery and upholstery buyer. 
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Room Numbers at the Hotel Commodore Where Most of the Manufacturers Are Displaying Their 
New Lines: New York: Salesroom-: Also. Holding Displays. 


AT THE HOTEL COMMODORE 


Name Room 
Allen-Higwitns . Gpmaniiis. 5. oo. «fers 05.75 Kee ee aie eee puoi haa cnes bay oie wehbe 1946-1954 
Atias Wall Pag BEMae, BMG: 3... acc c on cba avihbekue Clwkch< nweeet babs pies —-— 
Baeck, E..C. Branch ......... "op GAS od DOA ER OA REE hE eS en ee 1946-1954 
Baeck Wall. Paap 6c iis. ota na es cua cok ahiacenes tint seen eee 2148-2154 
Bailey Wall Paper Co., The ............. Sik Rive Ken Chee, whale weal pieah hee 1920-1932-36-40 
Barnes, Inc,,.. RagQeMge o.c.0ise slats) cots adereak 0b eee be Keele wes bay ke Hae ee ———_— 
Barnes Wall Pantr Gey 6... io. obo. o dad ce'ss'e danas beee's doe dene aes 652-654 
Beaudry Wall Pager Gonp. «05. cc 'es evi nsculinst besos kpsaauls ety curkaaeas on 848-854 
Becker, Santi: Page, IAG. <5 oi: 5 otis oe ind eh dane C55 eu sae e eens 1830-1854 
Boach, Henry, COQier 0! 0 ibd cee i one vcs het satat hase tea eee kee 1120-1130-1132 
Boxer, The Rie, Noe 665 ct Ae os ode-5004o.cbed bdde tu anien danse ail 2000-2002 
Campbell, 'Wam., ‘Wall Pamer: Geiss 5 xc ckiks Sa kd ook ph Veo 300-302; 1516-1568 
Columbus Usiion O88} Clot Gas; FG: 655 okie dace sa ta.dsb kc ce aan wetep eee 1620-1624 
Commercial: Wall Pamer QOi isa. 30..6.05 3.6 esc cisicene ok sbse-ck aici eee saan 1944 
Cortland: Wall Paper Coi:, Te. oo iva. a ans Vitis ns oN aay ee ee aa ees 848-854 
Cometh. GoW as vcccasadusdnds dis that weke eames ‘sw yolk Ge obs Wea ee 172-174 
Dodman, Tre, AoC. DG sick cd cecaticd conntinssisbbbalb ed beanies trian 1422-24 
Emmerich, The F. 3 CO. cas enki. ceetey ex sa PERRET Te IT gS 2138 
Furlong Wall Paper Mills, IN6.. <i. 6 o3 is i+ ences cuxss ene beeheo nee ele 952-954 
Gilbert Wall Paper Co. .....0.0..6sc0cee0000 Sow sis. aches oh.w pasaane & tckaie Sanaa ta eee 1054 
Gledhill Jantes F.., Oe Some ooo es one's o.oe'c:k e005 0.05.0 ob kee nae a Degas eae aan 1434-36 
Goodiatte & Sons, Inc, Ti: BR... . oo. ceteucs dvikeonekionionsdeesaee owns nee 2140 
Graves, The Rabitrt Cow. ..<656.00 0c 00:5 son cb aoinns bat teers 916-924; 930-942 
Great Lakes’ Wall. Paper. Mills... «.. 0 <ics «ccc dgucins 0h Vsedee stun tec epneae 1642-1646 
Griffin, The Raksert Coy... <x. vin tie is'e.0 <.0ckg ba biotieie ts ea ee ea ee ee 2036-2054 
Heffelfinger, Ei FR; Cay ois ds faeces xcs sive 00 0:00 s tebe e pas bale pe een 1029-1039 
Hampson, Charles G. Co. ..... "oka ste OS Ne OME MS ob bases SOR 836 
Hobbs Wall: Paper Camtpeity os. 6.050.353 Wierd lini cick ees 300-302; 1516-1568 
Hobbes, Robert V., Bat... o.6'0.0.5.05.05.0.6 eed cus cde cabieee ethno 746-754 
Hunken, George J., Cis Ta. 52a. 0:5.0:0.0,0.0:0.6 wtp b wisn te bins bine epg ee dee 1232 
Imperial Wall Paper bes oso. cas hbk tuanb in seek eee 300-302; 1516-1568 
Janeway & Catpender, Tae, .<.ii:c:c550.6.c3 09.3 hbie tee toesas 1718; 1734; 1742; 1752-1756 
Ke, We BG. oe oo ne 0.0.0.0. 0:65 2cs0:4 0 pce be 05.0 5b na 0k Ae 1072 
Kayser & Alleman .o.....6..¢.0.0.0.0:4.030,4.60bs wae vee iedtenhuts § eee renee 835-37 
Lennon Wall Paper Co. i v:i a 6.08 fsa be cae os 3. he eb s Fe ewe ae eens 832 
Limerueta-Wealtos’ Co. i... oi.c.occcccetanenesls poets ell nee 300-302; 1516-1568 


Loyd, W. ME. S.C. as ee 's.0.c5.t ts ice wtuiee aco woa'cibes dicks scape Ses ane ae ce 840 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Name Room 
Luminite Prodincte Cate. i cocediin os chars vannos obeed > Gales Sacmeae Oeka os een eee cael 804 
reno, Wo Fs CHOI, ais on the oF eh Kx kd vine aod ReIEs bon eee year etn —_——— 
Wingate Walk Peel Ci ce 00 856 cb bes 6as pb bne Cont hand <A EE glee 1440-1454 
Pabest Ceres GO ia oi 004 We sho cca wi 8 ees ckn eg idwk led « Os eideie beets 2122-2124 
Penn Pagid Tee RK Kcwicvns foewece chphes ss po cgatsviiaheaneesaeiesaebien 1022-24 
Pietebastey ae eee GR. 6, coca va cavenssphahaboss 4550n i eo kaee bh eee 1440-1454 
a Rf Se eR Ee Seeing oro ies Sera ere 300-02; 1516-1568 
Prams, Tats Ge onc cveckaesbhps evezaava cas lee oenidesslieaeivienere 1946-1954 
PYRE TROMINGAG ivinccesaccccck th ntdes iveninadhsccesedesbiintetudtalae 2022 
Rashes Wee Pee GOS oo Sci blecccrcccistecdidcssevevans wiateen pads 2144-2146 
Sevel, We le na Sak hn boda te 6 ove uaesenees deus chbettenteghasee ete 1219 
Seamaford Walk Peete COG o's occ vecane dps yasestsuybesdreentaeersvans 568-574 
Stomiard Tee FROGS. GD. occ cciescicncssssurdest agenda 1800-1802 
8 Rk ee eee 1230; 1240-1256; 1243-1245; 1277 
Suh Walk Fate GA, b:o.65 nies sdicbnctrdracenad:stndaneisbeneadaeees 1652-1654 
Samatier Was Peet COME aso Saige cess > 00 ccd ces 04 ce 66a 1738-1740 
Fae Oe NOOR 0 bu'cere'v chvh0vtsonukbssdteteanndenede 300-02; 1516-1568. 
U. &. Vase Tee OO. occ cece ssveclccccivecvcvdcgetudeulervddacehuieh ten 1634-1636 
Wielewtt Bae, Cen: os iccccccecactsvcceddeesisecdinsa¥Avekviiveeiawel 825-829-831 
Walener God oF RGR otis ccrsckteviddevesedvatdervncevetstereueees 172-174 
Walipaper Masufacturers’ Asan. of U.S. -00066 0 ccccceuesivecvecdavecenesnbese 172-174 
VouR Card @ Bast Ga vc cc cv cavevevidceteteccvcevccvideigasadwaiolatebees 1138-1152 
Vouk Walk Parner. C0. 660 sec cevcccrdcedeveccutceventecedrdecevetypetitiues 1046-1056 

SHOWN. ELSEWHERE THAN AT THE COMMODORE 
Bonds Walk Paste Cie hicks cevervevivviudecrcnguasteeuaseun 233 37th St., Brooklyn 
ie. OA. TE GO OOR. oe occ vasiecweuds ds ductus tumseberaxerteean 512 Fifth Ave. 
: SN SN Si iis ve v'vedatvecen tebebvebedadentotcnruae 71 W. 45th St. 
Compe: Wir aks Wee PONE GD. «5 og ccnscrcivs ceddatéenssivesissseh 350 Madison Ave. 
CGoegtth 5; e.: We OR TE. oo vec caVaevewesvesveedduc te bcabaves¥ evebin 320 Broadway 
CER BR i os cwawrecrustvets + kc emnrwebeedonh atonal 171 W. 57th St. 
i: Ce Se GAN vi noc ces ecdcevenses sownsvniseereesk ie 68 34th St., Brooklyn 
SE We FO GG ‘oor sce teecerescorresdevarseeecvecdlvereten 350 Madison Ave. 
Fisgioest, (see. F.C, BG. cece rir cdets ievinveeuienasedueas 87 35th St., Brooklyn 
NE We CE Ci oe cv ew ad eecnnaret ewierecncevatetowecnsus 350 Madison Ave. 
DIGI, oan k.c'ag entrar ews Hews cost vedecddagededeswen 350 Madison Ave. 
Pe EE PEE OD. «6 secs conteee teaseees dncweunenwaenenEl 350 Madison Ave. 
PIN Ci, Ss SOE sowie dike etignabee eevee h's ue Netkevedsumpestt 233 37th St.,-Brooklyn 
Ss a eee CO. 6 cick oes dois Fe'vccevidedsncaeseeaseen 320 Broadway 
EN Se EI, bp dwreecaseckvneesed2 cents istikaryessweamta 21 E. 40th St. 
I I EIR cnn hes tis @ ebiely ob ab vb de ae eween laden Gieareen 417 Fifth Ave. 
NE ODN io sivas wares ue pene rele kb eewarustexs baeee bev aiieh aee 141 E. 25th St. 
SUPPLIES, ETC. 
American Molding Co. 2.0.2. ccccccctccccccsccccevvccccege ose Mite GHC Fh, ROORIND 
ee IE SUID cis i'n 0'p 0 oe Faea ween citer ace owe ak oeiewbedinn 537 W. 50th St. 
CR ae CD anna oda ou 6.00 0 a 0H Rr idnde heb Tie 77 Madison Ave. 
BD .. Be Re TA CSD ad's 00 iio bv 'neebh nade eniowedes ee 354 4th Ave. 
PG, oo 6 5 0 Kk ee Cl pee bend cima bowels weaeer teu 37 Union Square 
Eemmeisoed, :-semes G, TEE) si. so oit0e ixcesys Cuetane ee ereeeeeee 23 E. 26th St. 
Fa RE COG, TEMES | ops ca C80 kS sus: pyeds ccketen eee 253 Broadway 
Multiplex Display Fixture Co. ............. Knickerbocker Building, 42d St. & Broadway 
CPR, ee TM: CHORE vos onda eh dep n es twetsapsketiseakeeeel 448 Pearl St. 
em Came CRG. orks cigs ecw peawindnie ink 0 ved ob ene so bed aie alealeane 2 Hudson St. 


CUUORGE Weneee GOOD, as cna bo. cnen od bina ech nv d eae kde eee 135 W. 23d St. 
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For pattern and description, see page 126. 

















ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
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THE FIRST NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAIN MACHINE IN AMERICA 


Still in operation at Gouverneur, N. Y. See text on opposite page. 
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THE FIRST NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAIN MACHINE 


IN AMERICA 


P in Gouverneur, N. Y., in. the plant of the Inter- 

national Lace Co. there are two lace curtain ma- 
chines of historic interest. 

Some years ago when the old lace curtain firm of 
W. H. Fletcher & Co. went out of business and the 
brother, Edward Fletcher, was packing up for removal 
the last of their effects, the writer noticed in the cor- 
ner of their office a fragment of lace about a yard and 
a half long, and pinned to the corner of it was the 
statement that it was “the first piece of Nottingham 
lace ever manufactured in America.” Nobody seemed 
to want it. It was in the rubbish heap. It was res- 
cued, however, and is one of the treasured possessions 
of the writer, a bit of historic interest. 

The machine that made this lace is now up in 
Gouverneur and still working as strong as ever. 

There were few shrewder men in the manu factur- 
ing trade than James Dobson. The firm name of J. & 
J. Dobson was for years synonymous with progress 
and rectitude. We do not need to tell the trade much 
about the Dobsons but development showed that even 
the shrewdest men make mistakes. 

In 1890, thirty-six years ago, the writer was asked 
by Mr. Dobson: 

“What’s this talk about making Nottingham lace 
curtains in America? I can’t understand how the 
Horners and the Bromleys and these other people can 
expect much of a success. One plant like that the 
Horners are projecting could supply all the lace cur- 
tains that are wanted in the United States.” 

And after looking into the matter very thoroughly, 
Mr. Dobson decided that he for one would keep out 
of the Nottingham business, but his reckoning was 
illogical. 

Thirty-five years ago, Nottinghams were a luxury. 
It wasn’t the best curtain made by any means. There 
were Brussels curtains and Irish points and the Swiss 
goods were going strong. Nevertheless, the gorgeous 
Fifth Avenue Hotel was furnished with Nottingham 
curtains and the old gentleman Bates of the Everett 
House was proud of the fact that the parlors and de 
luxe suites were hung in English Nottinghams im- 
ported by Arnold Constable & Co. (Edwin Dawson 
was the buyer). 

Mr. Dobson could only perceive the use of Not- 
tinghams where lace curtains had been used in the 
homes of the well-to-do. He didn’t realize that the 


time would come when Nottinghams would go in 
everywhere and anywhere, that everybody would use 
them, that they would be as common as window- 
shades. 

So he stayed out of the manufacture. However, 
others went in and millions of dollars were invested in 
the manufacture.. Vast plants were established here, 
there and everywhere. 

But the thing all started in a very primitive fash- 
ion involving the initiative of a workman who had 
come to this country from England to set up certain 
machines for a dress lace manufacturer. It was this 
workmans’ idea that Nottinghams ought to be made 
here. 

And this man was Charles Willoughby who came 
over to America in 1883 to install some pusher ma- 
chines for Duden & Co. and the story has been told 
before how he entered into partnership with James A. 
Wilson in 1885, and brought over the first lace curtain 
machine, a twelve-point machine, built by James Carver 
of Nottingham, and how early in 1886 the firm of Wil- 
son & Willoughby commenced the manufacture of Not- 
tingham lace curtains at Fordham, N. Y. 

This machine, the first to arrive, was a twelve-point 
machine and through the courtesy of E. S. Roberts of 
the International Lace Co. we were able to secure a 
photograph of this historic loom. 

Charles Carver, son of the builder, came over from 
England to install it. Two months later he installed two 
other machines for the Wilkes Barre Lace Co. Then 
he returned to Fordham and installed the second ma- 
chine for Willoughby. 

Things ran along for a while until in 1892, the 
business went out of the hands of Mr. Willoughby and 
the machines were bought by Frank Wilkinson & Co., 
of Tariffville, Conn., and moved to their factory at 
that place. 

In 1909, the plant was bought by the International 
Lace Co. and these two machines with others were 
erected in their Gouverneur plant and started the same 
year. 

The machine we illustrate is a twelve-point, and 
250 inches wide. The second machine was an eight- 
point, 300 inches wide. 

These widths relate to the actual width of the 
goods that can be made on the machines. 

Both machines are in operation today. ° 
















































































































































































THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY 
PATTERN 


_ cutting diagrams for the 

drapery shown on page 123 
are given herewith. The top 
diagram shows the shape of one- 
half of the pelmet and the sec- 
tion here shown is repeated from 
the last vertical line on the right. 

The center diagram gives the 
shape of the side festoons while 
the diagram at the bottom of the 
page gives the festoon for the 
center of the drapery. 

By enlarging the one-quarter 
inch squares of the festoon dia- 
grams to two and one-half inches, 
and the squares of the top dia- 
gram to one and five-eighths 
inches, the dimensions thus ob- , 
tained will fit a drapery for a 
window four feet wide. 

Since we have grouped to- 
gether on two pages of this 
magazine miniature reproduc- 
tions of the drapery examples, 
that, during the last two years, 
have appeared from time to time, 
a great deal of interest has been 
aroused in the character of the 
draperies, particularly because 
the subjects have been complete 
made-up draperies with ali neces- 
Sary appurtenances. 

The trimmings for the entire 
series have been supplied through 
the courtesy of the Morris Bern- 
hard Co. 
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DINING ROOM IN THE TOWN HOUSE OF E. S. HARKNESS 
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A DIGNIFIED AND BEAUTIFUL DINING ROOM TREATMENT 
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Whit:H: THE BUTTERS AWD 


CrawFrorpD—Geo. Crawford, formerly buyer for 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles, has opened a wholesale house 
under the name of T. W. Scanlon & Co., 12th St., that 
city. 

SHERWOoD—Clive N. (Pop) Sherwood,. Pacific 
Coast representative of Morton Bros., Inc., is now in 
New York and will be here during the balance of this 
month and next. 


Parry—J. J. Parry has been appointed to cover 
the suburban districts around Boston for the H. L. 
Judd Co. 


WaSSERMAN—Joseph Wasserman, of the Phila- 
delphia Tapestry Mills, sailed last month with Mrs. 
Wasserman to visit England, France and Italy. He 
expects to be away about three months. 


WEINECK—F. F. Weineck, of the firm of Wein- 
eck-Kollinger Co., recently returned from a two 
months’ visit to Germany, France and Italy as well as 
other European manufacturing centers, bringing with 
him a complete line of imported upholstery goods. 


Sttas—Mme. A. Silas sailed for France, Italy and 
Spain on June 26th. She is expected to return to this 
country on or about August 15th. 


Herrick—R. T. Herrick is now in charge of the 
drapery department of the Yowell-Drew Co., Orlando, 
Florida. Mr. Herrick was formerly with the Hager 
Store, Lancaster, Pa. 


SmitH—Frank Smith, formerly in the upholstery 
department at Bloomingdales as assistant to Mr. 
Thomas and later buyer for the upholstery depart- 
ment at Arnold Constable & Co. and L. S. Plaut, 
Newark, has returned to Bloomingdales to become 
buyer in the upholstery department, Mr. Thomas hav- 
ing been advanced to a merchandising position. 


Emmet—V. L. Emmet, now with Loeb & Wasch 
Co., Inc., will leave the firm to join the staff of Eugene 
Neumaier & Co., on or about September Ist. 

Jacopson—A. Jacobson has been appointed New 
York agent for the Smart Curtain Co. of Boston with 
headquarters at 330 Fifth Avenue. 


T1LprookK—W. G. Tilbrook, manufacturers’ agent, 
sailed for Europe on July 7th. Mr. Tilbrook will 





SELLER:S 


visit the various mills he represents in Great Britain, 
Paris, France, also Italy, Czechoslovakia and Germany. 


ArcHER—Harry Archer, who has been with Bar- 
rile & Co., Boston, has resigned from this firm and 
opened his own upholstered furniture factory at 51 
Chardon Street, Boston. 


CuNNINGHAM—Harry C. Cunningham is now 
covering Philadelphia, Baltimore and the South for 
W. A. Hughes & Co. 

Lores—Arthur M. Loeb, son of Aaron M. Loeb, 
has announced his resignation from the Department of 
Justice in Washington and will resume his practice of 
law in New York. Mr. Loeb has been associate coun- 
sel for the National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s 
Associations and has done remarkably good work. 


Boyce—George R. Boyce, for twenty-two years 
with Cheney Brothers, has now joined the staff of 
S. W. Heim & Co. and will give his attention particu- 
larly towards the further development of the drapery 
and general fabrics business. 


Kir1n—Joseph Klein, who has been calling on the 
trade in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and the 
Virginias for a number of years, is now covering that 
territory for Moskowitz Bros. He is making his head- 
quarters at this firm’s newly opened Philadelphia office 
in the Jefferson Building, 1015 Chestnut Street. 


SHaprro—Leon Shapiro, formerly with B. Alt- 
man & Co., is now connected with the Mutual Trim- 
ming Co., Inc., New York, calling on the decorative 
trade in New York City. 


Harris—J. Floyd Harris, who has a very exten- 
sive acquaintance in the upholstery trade through vari- 
ous connections during the past thirty years and who 
last Fall engaged in the interior decorating business for 
himself by opening a studio in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Building, New York, sailed Tuesday, July 13th, 
for an extensive trip abroad taking in the cities of 
Athens, Constantinople, Lisbon, Damascus and also 
covering other territory including Italy, Switzerland, 
France and Belgium. 

Mr. Harris has just completed a very important 


(Continued on page 133) 
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NEW S$ ..F 


CONSOLIDATION of interest to buyers 

throughout the country is that contained in the 
announcement of Sprecher & Brownstein, Inc., effec- 
tive July 1st. The partners in this new enterprise are 
S. B. Sprecher, for the last fourteen years owner of 
the Continental Lace Curtain Mills of Chicago and also 
the Mid-West Fabrics Corporation, and M. Brown- 
stein, owner for the past six years of the Novelty Cur- 
tain Manufacturing Co. of Chicago. Mr. Sprecher’s 
two concerns confine themselves to the manufacturing 
and converting of drapery fabrics of all kinds while 
Mr. Brownstein’s company manufactures a complete 
line of novelty and ruffled French curtains. The new 
concern of Sprecher & Brownstein, Inc., will act as 
factors and selling agents for the three foregoing con- 
cerns and the economies affected by the consolidation 
will permit greatly increased production and quality 
with lower prices. 

The company has taken new quarters at 367 West 
Adams St., Chicago, where they occupy a showroom 
containing 2,800 square feet overlooking the Union 
Depot. No expense has been spared to make this one 
of the handsomest showroonis in the country. The 
display racks and fitments have been finished in a neu- 
tral shade and with reed furniture throughout the vari- 
ous buyers’ booths a most harmonious atmosphere has 
béen produced. 

For the formal opening of the new concern during 
July, Sprecher & Brownstein, Inc., have obtained the 
co-operation of their various sources of supply with 
the result that they are offering specials at prices which 
they claim cannot be equaled in the country. They 
confidently look forward to doing a tremendous busi- 
ness in this opening month and declare they can make 
immediate delivery on every order. 





IN THE PATCHOGUE-PLYMOUTH LINE 
Decorators in the Colonial style, when thinking of 

floors, think of rag rugs and rugs of various kinds 
in oval forms. The Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp. 
who produce a very general line of reversible rugs, 
have some patterns in absolute reproduction of the old- 
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JOIN INTERESTS IN DRAPERY FIELD 
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fashioned Kidderminster carpet that the trade in the 
old days used to call an ingrain or “three-ply ingrain.” 
Firms carrying a general stock know the Patchogue- 
Plymouth line but call the attention of decorators to 
this reproduction ingrain as excellent for the Colonial 
home, no matter what the room, parlor or bedroom. 





NEW JOBBERS IN FIELD 

Harorp M. Batey, formerly with Arthur H. Lee & 

Sons, and Carlisle S. Griffin, formerly with Atkin- 
son, Wade & Co., Inc., have formed a partnership un- 
der the style name of Bailey & Griffin, Inc. They have 
opened a showroom at 578 Madison Avenue, New 
York, at the corner of 57th Street, where they will do a 
general jobbing and importing business in upholstery 
and drapery fabrics. 

The new firm will specialize particularly in exclu- 
sive imported lines. 

OPEN NEW SHOWROOMS 
T'HE Beaux Art Shade Co. has just opened their new 
showrooms at 303 Fifth Avenue. The premises are 

divided into a series of period rooms including Spanish, 
French, etc., with beautifully arranged hangings all by 
Cheney Bros., and a considerable amount of Brandt’s 
iron work is in evidence. . 

This concern is one of the largest manufacturers 
of lamp shades in the United States. 





IN NEW QUARTERS 
Tue Pharaoh Drapery Co., Inc., are now in their new 
showrooms at 200 Madison Ave., where they have 
adequate space for the display of their lines of novelty 
drapery fabrics. 

The decoration of the main showroom is not as 
yet complete but will be finished some time within the 
month. 

The firm’s new telephone number is Ashland 0216. 





ALTMAN REMOVES WHOLESALE DEPT. 
For the greater convenience of their trade, and in 

order to provide considerable increased space, the 
wholesale upholstery department of B. Altman & Co. 
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has been removed to 1 East 35th St., where the depart- 
ment has two complete floors ; ground floor and second 
floor. display windows ; separate entrance and a private 
elevator between the two floors. The entrance, as is 
implied by the number, is just East of Fifth Ave. 





MUTUAL TRIMMING COMPANY REMOVED 
THe Mutual Trimming Co., Inc., New York, have re- 

moved to 154 West 18th Street. Their new quarters 
are approximately three times as large as those for- 
merly occupied. -One of the features is a large show- 
room which with its new fittings presents a most attrac- 
tive appearance. 





NEW QUARTERS FOR BRAND & CORMAN 
Branp & CorMAn announce that they will remove 
their factory and showrooms to new and larger 
quarters at 352 Fourth Avenue, taking possession 
August Ist. This brings them into the curtain and dra- 
pery district and affords them a much finer establish- 
ment for the showing of their lines of novelty art and 
ruffled curtains, silk damask draperies, panels and bed- 
sets. 
Mr. Samuel Brand recently returned from Europe 
with an extensive line of Irish point curtains and 
panels, and beautiful decorative novelties. 





NEW TRIMMING CO. 
ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the formation of “Amer- 
ican Brand” Trimming, Inc., by J. Steinberg, for- 
merly of the S. & S. Braid Works and the Novelty 





Trimming & Ribbon Corp., and J. E. Muson,-previous- 
ly with Rosenblum & Co. They retain the establish- 
ment of the S. & S. Braid Works at 113 University 
Place, having added new modern machinery and aug- 
mented their facilities and service throughout. 





‘Tuomas J. Capper of Philadelphia announce the re- 

moval of their sketching, designing and card stamp- 
ing establishment to 23rd Street and Allegheny Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, where they will be located on and 
after July 15th. 





New Enc tanp Fasrics Corp., Boston, are putting on 

the market a new fabric called Tivintex, a charm- 
ing combination of taffeta and damask which makes a 
beautiful drapery fabric. It carries throughout a de- 
sign that cuts a perfect border with no waste. 


Tue New York office of Hanlon & Goodman Co. is 

now located in the Canadian Pacific Building, 342 
Madison Avenue. There will be’no change in the tele- 
phone number which remains Beekman 2825. 








[N THE advertising section of our June issue the tele- 

phone number of W. A. Hughes & Co., Inc.; was 
wrongly listed. Their correct number is Caledonia 
8334. 





AFTER a complete reorganization, the Wycombe Co., 
Inc., have opened a showroom at 233 East 41st 
Street, New York. 











A corner in the new showrooms of- the Riverdale Mfg. Co. 
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THE SAN-DOR DISPLAY OF FABRICS 

[HE San-Dor Interior Supply Co. are showing a wide 

range of glazed and water proof chintzes, and quaint 
old-fashioned yard goods adaptable for drapery and 
decorative uses. 

Lamp shades are being made from these fabrics, 
plain glazed, or with the novel finishes of the San-Dor 
crystallizing process which brings out the gay tints and 
mellow tones of the chintz and gives the effect of a 
rich oiled silk. There are also beautiful examples of 
lamp shades done in antique crackled parchment, with 
a lighting effect of a very realistic old stained window. 
Without a light this shade suggests an old hand tooled 
leather. It is particularly fitting for Spanish and Ital- 
ian rooms. 

NEW LAMP AND SHADE CONCERN 

H. Y. Tetsuxa and Louis Greenwald, who have been 

in charge of the manufacturing and selling end of 
the lamp department in Morimura have, with M. 
Takagi of the Takagi Co., formed the firm of Takagi, 
Tetsuka, Greenwald, Inc., with offices at 22 West 
Twenty-Third Street, where they will bring out a line 
of lamps and shades up to the highest decorative 
standards. 


SPANISH ANTIQUES ON DISPLAY 
AN INTERESTING collection of old Spanish furniture, 
fabrics, brass, etc., including a number of splendid- 
ly designed Varguenos and a number of Alpujarro car- 
pets will be shown in the antique department of Ferdi- 
nand Bing & Co.’s Successors, Inc. This is a collection 
which their buyer recently secured abroad. 





Mo tye LI LienFe.p, interior decorator, announced 

the opening of her new show room, July 9th, at 152 
Second Ave., New York. A complete line of lamp 
shades, draperies, fancy cushions, bed spreads, dolls, 
boudoir novelties and fine furniture will be on display. 





Tue Primrose Tapestry Co., Inc., have moved their 
office and manufacturing plant to their new building 

at 23rd St. and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia. Tele- 

phone, Tioga 8110. 

Hvsert Moutton & Co., INc., are now in their new 
quarters at 148 Madison Ave., where they have con- 

siderably more space for showroom and stockroom 

space than formerly. 

Micuaet Ronayne is showing an unusually interest- 
ing line of furniture made up from original designs 

and original color treatments especially suitable for the 

decorative and gift shop trade. 





Tue Pacific Coast office of R. Carrillo & Co., Inc., for- 
merly located at 251 Post Street, San Francisco, in 


charge of Joseph A. Tresch, has moved to larger quar- 
ters. 





T'HE Bingham-Peckham Co., Boston, are marketing a 
very convenient and inexpensive stand for holding 
a bolt of goods upright. 





Rotorr & Howe are now representing the United 
Curtain Co., Inc., in the Chicago territory. 





WHAT IS HERMETITE? 
I’ THE advertising section of this issue of THE UP- 
HOLSTERER & INTERIOR DECORATOR will be found an 
eight page insert in which are advertised decorative 
products which have been treated with Hermetite. The 
question, naturally, arises, just what is Hermetite? 

Hermetite is a transparent and translucent liquid, 
a chemical compound manufactured by the Hermetite 
Corp., of 250 W. 57th Street, at their plant in Nutley, 
New Jersey. . Hermetite has the property of hermeti- 
cally sealing the pores of fabrics, papers and other sub- 
stances, rendering them impervious to water, air and 
steam. 

This liquid is applied mechanically in a special 
way known as the Hermetite process and in the cotton 
field the rights for application have been granted to 
the Fabric Converting Corp., B. B. and R. Knight, Inc., 
Among the wall paper concerns using Hermetite are 
the Tait Paper and Color Industries, York Card and 
Paper Co., The Standard Wall Paper Co., The Robt. 
Griffin Co., Becker, Smith & Page, Inc., and Robert 
Graves & Co. 

Used on cretonne and chintzes and walls Herme- 
tite renders them unaffected by heat, steam, vapor and 
hot water and they may be washed, as porcelain can be 
washed, with ivory soap and hot water. 

Hermetite is not an experiment. It is a prepara- 
tion which has resulted after years of extensive study 
and experimentation and it has been given the most 
drastic, scientific and practical tests. After such tests 
made by government factors, Hermetite processed fab- 
rics were used for tenting and the garments used by 
the Macmillan Artic Expedition. 

Among the fabric companies using Hermetite 
process are Witcombe-McGeachin & Co., C. A. Boyle, 
Garner & Co., Inc. 





HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED? 
(Continued from page 101) 

10. How to clean chamois skin? 

Rub plenty of soft soap into the leather and allow 
it to remain in a solution of weak soda and warm 
water for about two hours; then rub it well until it is 
quite clean. Afterward, rinse it in a weak solution of 
warm water, soda and yellow soap. After rinsing, 


wring it well in a rough towel and dry it quickly; then 
brush and stretch it well and in many instances, it will 
be softer and better than new. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 129) 
contract comprising the interiors of a home in Ossin- 
ing and is engaged in installing the furnishings com- 
plete, or in part, in twenty other residences and two 
yachts. 

He expects to return some time in October after 
completing the selection of furnishings for one of his 
Philadelphia clients who is to meet him in Paris for 
that purpose. 

Burke—E. Burke, formerly with the Keith- 
O’Brien Co., Salt Lake City, has been made, drapery 





buyer of the John Breuner Co., Stockton, Cal. 

Tomass1t—George Tomassi has been appointed in- 
terior decorator to succeed Charles Fields at Frederick 
& Nelson, Seattle. Mr. Tomassi was formerly with 
John Breuner Co., Sacramento, Cal. 

ScuuLtz—W. F. Schultz, for some time in charge 
at the silk department of Bowman & Co., Harrisburg, 
has been made drapery buyer of that company to suc- 
ceed C. E. Bixler. 

ScHRENSER—Charles E. Schrenser has been made 
manager of the new carpet and upholstery departments 
recently opened by Ritter & Deutsch, Wausau, Wis. 








WALL PAPER WHOLESALERS AT THE HOTEL COMMODORE 
DURING CONVENTION 


C. C. Aler Co., Cincinnati, Ohio—L. C. Aler, L. M. White. 
Bailey-Henderson Wall Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Edw. Henderson. 
Bon Ton Wall Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Harry Gross. 

Henry Bosch Co., Chicago, Ill—Charles Bosch, Geo. Quackenbush, Tom Cole. 

Boston Wall Paper House, Inc., Boston, Mass.—Allen D. Cady, Charles E. Luther. 

Morris Brenner, Philadelphia, Pa—Charles Bauzenberger, Morris Brenner, Aaron Brenner. 
Carder-Keenan Co., Denver, Colo.—J. M. Carder. 

Ross T. Chew, Wheeling, W. Va.—Ross T. Chew. 

R. C. Dancer, Inc., Wheeling, W. Va.—R. C. Dancer, C. A. Hartsock. 

James Davis, Inc., Chicago, Ill—James Davis. 

R. Federman & Sons, Inc., Boston, Mass.—Julius Federman, Nathan Federman. 

Foer Wall Paper Co., Washington, D. C., Richmond, Va.—Frank Foer. 

Fusselbaugh, Balke Co., Baltimore, Md.—Wm. Fusselbaugh. 

Grandberg Bros. Wall Paper Co., Boston, Mass.—Morris Grandberg, Louis Grandberg. 
Wm. K. Grauer & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa-——-T. Harvey, Edward M. Grauer. 

E. J. Hickey & Co., Boston, Mass.—E. J. Hickey, C. K. Peeling. 

Isgo Wall Paper Corp., Chicago, Ill_—I. L. Scior, I. J. Goldberg. 

Kayser & Allman, Philadelphia, Pa—Justin P. Allman, Joseph C. Abraham. 

I. Lappin Wall Paper Co., Boston, Mass.—Isaac Lappin, Albert Lappin. 

Lass & Larson Co., Galesburg, Ill—C. T. Larson. 

S, A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago, Ill—Edward E. Maxwell, Charles E. Maxwell. 

Monarch Wall Paper Co., Harrisburg, Pa——M. L. & C. M. Foutz. 

National Wall Paper Co., Baltimore, Md.—Louis Cohen, H. M. Pry. 

W. P. Nelson Co., Chicago, Ill—M. H. Franks. 

New York Wall Paper Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y—Charles R. Gorton, A. L. Smith. 

Nokes Findley Co., Cleveland, Ohio—C. W. Nokes, F. E. Findley. 

J. B. Pearce Co., Cleveland, Ohio—W. H. Gustin, J. B. Pearce. 

Fred C. Perkins, Columbus, Ohio—Fred C. Perkins. 

Jason I. Phelps, Watertown, N. Y.—Jason I. Phelps. 

Philadelphia Wall Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—J. L. Cresse, H. P. Mastrangelo. 

Roth Bros. Co., Superior, \Wisc.—E. L. Anderson. 

D. Schultz, Philadelphia, Pa.—D. Schultz. 

Philip Setel & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.—Philip Setel. 

Union Wall Paper & Paint Co., Lincoln, Nebr.—Julius Weil. 

F. P. Van Hoesen Co., Rochester, N. Y.—Miller P. Van Hoesen, Neil Fisher. 
Henry Voss Wall Paper Co., St. Joseph, Mo.—George Voss, Oscar A. Voss. 
West Baltimore Wall Paper Co., Baltimore, Md.—Isidor Kres, Charles Senft. 
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ABBOTT, A. THEO., & CO.—Herbert Gardner in charge of the 
New: York salesrooms, Clarendon Bldg., New York and vicinity, 
also New York Central and New England States; Walter Zust, Mid- 
dle West and South; H. D. Phillips, Pacific Coast territory ; J. PF. 
Strain, Eastern territory; A. Theo. Abbott, the firm’s representative 
on the road. P : 

AMARANTH FABRICS, INC.—Wm. R. Heitner, Middle West; S. 
Miller, New York State and New England ; J. S. Geisz, Philadel- 
hia, Baltimore, Washington; Dreis & McKenty, Chicago and North 


est. 4 : 

ALDER, ROBERT, CO., INC.—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of Mid- 
dle and North West; j. A. Kelleher, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Richmond and Norfolk; R. U. Alexander, New York State 
and New England; J. K. Grear, Pacific Coast; Oscar Mueller, Ohio 
Indiana and Michigan; T. B. Kelly, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin an 
Missouri; Jos. Anderson, Pennsylvania, New Jersey_ and Long 
Island; The A. W. Allan White Co., Ltd., 222 Bay St., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; H. B. Taliaferro, entire South; John P. Fox, New 


York City, Brooklyn and Newark. 
AMERICAN PILE FABRICS CO. (Luth & Powers, Inc., sole 
a ee G. Powers, important cities of the Eastern States and 
ew 


ork office; Joseph A.. Sommer, Sales Manager, principal 
cities of the West, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; W. H. 
Compton, Chicago office; R. B. Drysdale, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota; Raymond Mauder, New York State, Pennsylvania and New 
{esse j R. T. Duncan, Greater New York; Nat. H. Meyers, South 

irginia to Texas and Oklahoma; I. H. Friedenthal, Pacific Coast 
and Denver West; Robt. L. Evans and_ Victor Page, New York of- 
fice; P. J. Luth, General Manager, Philadelphia and New York 


office. 

AMERICAN SHADE MACHINE CO.—H. A. Howard, Gen. Megr., 
80 Federal St., Boston, New England; A. H. Coffin, care of Empire 
Hotel, 63rd St. and Broadway, New York City, New York District; 
Harvey L. Albert, 80 Federal St., Boston, Southern States; Emory 
Ariel, 80 Federal St., Boston, Middle West. 

ARNOLD, CLARENCE F., & CO.—J. Laurens Kruse, Sales Man- 
ager, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and District of Columbia; G. I. Webb, New England, the South 
and Middle West. ‘ 

ATLAS DYE WORKS—Chas. A. Miller, Jr. ; Ao 

BAECK WALL PAPER CO.—B. Meeker, Metropolitan district, 
and Southeast; I. S. Sullards, Southwest; raves, Middle 
West; A. M. Morgenthaler, Denver to the Coast; L. L. Vallentine, 
New England and Canada; R. J. Lowen, Foreign Agent. ; 

BAKER, A. T. & CO., INC.—P. . Fowler, 94 Dixwell Ave., Quincy, 
Mass., Boston: D. M. Saunders and E Johnson, 41 Union Sq., 
New York; Albert Haigh, Philip Swanson and Paul McCaslin, 28 
E. Jogheon Blvd., Chicago; J. R. Rollinson, 414 Central Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 

BAYLIS, A. W., CO.—L. M. Buckley, Chicago and Middle West; 
Harry W. Corbin, Denver and Pacific Coast; Hugh Martin, North- 
west; D. W._Fisler, Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan; E. H. Burns, Philadelnhia, Baltimore, Washington, New Jer- 
sey; C. F. Winter, New York State, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Boston: S. H. Cook, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts; W. S. Horne, South and New York City; J. B. Yates and L. 
A. Wasserman, New York Citv. 

BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC.—C. D. Brunner, C. H. Ford, H. E. 
Ford. P. L. Gold. A. W. Gibson, H. S. Hooper, E. C. Jones, C. M. 
N. Killen, J. A. Murray, R. M. Metzger, W. G. Ulmer and L. H. 
Chase, Sales Manager. 

BERBECKER & ROWLAND MFG, CO.—F. L. Potter, Sales Man- 
ager, Waterville, Conn.; J. Whiting, Manager of Chicago office; 
. . Bond, Export Dept., New York City; G. W._ Mount. New 
York City; E. A. Sav, New York City and vicinity; G. W. Moeller, 
New England; W. W. Cator, Jr., Eastern Pennsvlvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia: W. S. Swart, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Ontario; 
. C. Robinson, Chicago and adjacent territory; W. A. Bvard, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota; 
F Neville, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming; 
J. C. Humphrey, Southern States; Robert H. Brown, Florida; L. 
F. Beaulac, California; C. L. Burnes, Western New York and 
Pennsylvania; Strimple & Gillette, Inc., Pacific Northwest. 

BERNHARD, MORRIS CO.—Adolph Lederer, Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond and Norfolk; Rudolf Cronenberg, New York State, Penn- 
sylvania and the Middle West: W. O. Brown, Boston and New Eng- 
land States; R. C. Stoky. Southern States; A. C. Leggett, New York 
State, Pennsylvania and Michigan; J. me Frank, Denver to the 
Coast; Chas. S. Briddell, Baltimore; Larry Schenck, Kansas. Mis- 
souri, Towa, Nebraska, Minnesota and Wisconsin; Irving Brand, 
Ohio. Indiana and Illinois; Adolph Lederer. Hugh Marky, Thomas 
F. Maloney, J. Lutzius, S. J. Wolferman, Howard Wolferman, Saul 
Kaufman. Jack Goodfriend, William Rasch and Harold Wolferman, 
Greater New York. 

BRISTOL COMPANY-—S. M. Freeman, Frederick Schuch, J. Stephen 
Reilly, F. Murray Bob, F. P. Victoria, S. M. Brodie. 

BROMLEY MFG. CO.—William S. Cameron, Cleveland, Cincinnati 
and East; John H. Hadler, Denver to Pacific Coast; Thomas Living- 
stone, Northwest; John J. Duffv, Ohio, St. Louis and Louisville; 
Norman S. McJ eod, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa; George A. Buckley 
and Joseph A. Gallagher, Chicago; Alexander D. Sutherland. South; 
Michael J. Downev. New York State and Pennsylvania; William F. 
Rigney, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pennsylvania; 
Thomas F, Girvin, Metropolitan district; Arthur S. Manning, New 
England territory; Thomas Rugg, North and South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Michiean and Wisconsin. 

BRUNER. FRANCIS A., TNC.—New York office, 151 Fifth Ave., 
Martin E. Reis, covering New York City and Middle West; J. H. 
Lewis, covering Greater New York. Chicago office, State and Adams 
Sts., I, M, Twery covering Chicago jobbing trade, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Minnesota, Omaha, Nebraska and St. 
Louis, Missouri. J. J. Torpey covering Chicago Department Store 
trade, Wisconsin, Illinois and Dakotas. 

BRUNSCHWIG & FILS.—Ernest E. Roebling, 420 Boylston Street., 
Boston, Mass.; Captain Roger E. Brunschwig, the Coast; Frank N 
Mason, the Middle West; George F. Pattberg, New York City. 


BURCH, A. F., CO.—L. W. Kirchhoff and E. A. Larson, Grand 
Rapids; H, J. Blanchard, Michigan; P. H. De Pree, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and lowa; L. Trankler, Ohio and New York; E. C. 
Trankler, Chicago and Milwaukee; E. S. Conklin, Lllinois, ‘Indiana 
Kentucky and ‘Tennessee; Wm. Fisher, Pennsylvania, Virginia an 
‘South; F. S, Allen, Pacific Coast. : p 

BUTTERFIELD, FRED & CO., INC.—Selling offices in New_York, 
Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Cnicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Seattle, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
and travelers covering the entire United States. ; 

CARO & UPRIGHT—William Heider, Jr., Ira Munson, jones Glick- 
man, Ray Tauchman, William McKee, William Kilgo, I. Geffman. 

CARRILLO, R., & CO., INC.—Joseph A. Powers, State of New 
York, Ohio, Michigan and cities of Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; Raymer B. Higgins, States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, Kentuck , Arkansas and Texas; Barten Greenberg, State of 
Illinois, city of Chicago, Grand pains Wisconsin, inne€sota, 
Nebraska, Iowa and Missouri; R. E. england, New England terri- 
tory; James V. Reagan, States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Jamestown, Elmira and Binghamton of New 
York State and part of New Jersey 5 — A. Tresch, Denver, 
West _of Pacific Coast; Joseph Halloran, Long. Island, Brooklyn, 
and Connecticut; Richard P. Cawley, Metropolitan district; Julius 


Pressman, upper New York. 
CHARAK FURNITURE CO.—New York, New York Furniture Ex- 
change M. 


harak and S. Z. Charak. | ; 

CHASE, L. C., & CO.—W. P. Underhill, F. H. Underhill; G. E. 
nouyer E. G. Brown, E. R. Campbell, Boston office; H. T. Wight; 
B. W. Hebberd, Jr., R. H. sours D. P. Underhill, New York of- 
fice; G. B. Ogan, ¢. i Dyer, E. D. Singer, C. R. Warren, Chicago 
office; W. R. Scott, Cleveland office; E. H. McArthur, San Fran- 
cisco office; A. E. Roninger, Jka Gibson, Detroit office. 

CHENEY BROS. (Upholstery Department)—Joseph_M. Doyle, dry 
goods and gong, ents New York City, Arthur Hoffman; decora- 
tors, New York City; Arthur McCreedy, lampshade manufacturers, 
New York City; Anthony Palmer, Brooklyn; Robert Smith, manu- 
facturers, New York City; Ellard Colgan, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Ohio and: Kentucky; W. H. B. Stephens, Chicago and_ Milwaukee; 
Paul T. Hanrath, Middle West; . L. Vallentine, Boston, New 
England, New York State; W. Cc Spoerl, Denver and West; F. H. 
Drummond, South. 

COLONIAL CURTAIN CO.—Joseph Popper, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland; Roloff & Howe, Illinois, Michigan Wisconsin and 
Indiana; Renther & Flynn, Pacific Coast; Herbert Davidson, Middle 
and Southwest; J. R. Gicker, Kansas. 

CONSOLIDATED TRIMMING CO.—Boston, Mass.: A. H. Abels, 
420 Boylston St.; Chicago, Ill.: A. Cohn, 1504 areert Bldg. ; 
Cleveland, Ohio: A. J. Raine, 2063 E. 4th St.; Philadelphia, Pa.: 
E. H. Ringgold, Jr., 1501 Finance Bldg.; San Francisco, Cal.: Jos. 
A. Tresch, 251 Post St.; Seattle, Wash.: Barnhart Co., 1912 Fourt 
Ave.; Montreal, Canada: P. J. LeMay, Mount Royal Hotel; Los 
Angeles, Cal.: Consolidated [ctmeneg Co., 722 So. Los Angeles St. ; 
Baltimore, Washington and South, Mrs. Reginald A. Fry; New York 
City, Central Pennsylvania, and_Michigan, Lester L. Wolff; New 
York City and State and East, F. W. Hewes; New York City and 
Brooklyn, Daniel Brad; New_York City and Newark. S. Pinner; 
New York City and East, A. Sircus; New York City: Geo. Lechner, 
Miss Abbie, E. M. Sivitz. Monroe Schenk, S. Lahnstein, M. Dodyk, 
Chas. S. Cohn, Middle West. 

DECORATIVE FABRIC CORP.—Chas. Braverman, Eastern repre- 
sentative; Lawrence Goldberg, Middle West; Richard D. Adams, 
Pacific Coast; Josenh Goldberg, West. 

DOUX. TULES, INC.—George Y. Allen, Florence Doux Allen. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. .—G. M. Stewart and A. M. 
Stewart, New York State (above Newburch), Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Maine; H. C. 
Rightmire, New York City, New York State un to Newburgh, New 
Jersey down to Trenton, Long Island; J. G. Hillborn, New Jersey up 
to ard including Trenton, Pennsylvania up to but excluding Altoona; 
I. H. Francis, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois except Cook 
County, Wisconsin West of Madison; W. G. Francis. Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Va.. Kentucky, North and South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee; J. Francis Mullen. Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas except Fl Paso, Oklahoma. Arkansas, Alabama; 
L. P. Deubler, Ohio and Indiana; E. L. Nichols. Manager of Chi- 
cago office, City of Chicago; T. G. Bruckner, California, Oregon, 
Washington. 

DURABLE CURTAIN CO.—Chicago representative, H. A. Nasatir, 
101 South Wells St. 

ELLIS, W. C.—J. H., Frank, Eastern Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, Maine; Simon Rosenthal, New Jersey and Penn- 
svlvania; Ellis, Western Massachusetts, Vermont and New 
York State; W. W. McLean, Middle West and Pacific Coast; R. O 
Huson. New York City. 

FABRIC WEAVING CO.—R. W. Kretschmann, 220 Fifth Ave.. New 
York City. New York City _and State; R. V. Courtney, 2415 E. 
Somerset St., Philadelphia. Pennsvlvania, Marvland, Delaware and 
Southern New Tersey: Charles R. Allison, 220 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, Middle West: R. C. Nourse. 165 E. Markison Ave., Columbus, 

hio, Ohio; R. W. Eversole, Marvville, Mo., Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska ard Missouri; H. D. Allison, 4812 Second Ave., Los 
Angeles. Calif., West Coast. 

FATRCI OUGH & GOLD, INC.—S. Gold. Eastern Canada and New 
York State; S. Z. Brandvein, Middle West; J. H. Milne, Western 
States and Pacific Coast; E Bennett, Southern States; H. P. 
Wirth. New England. New York State and Pennsylvania; A. C. 
Littlefield, Southern New England; F. 1. Barnable, New York office; 
C. G. Greene, New York City and New Jersey; R. T. Hollander, 
Chicago district; W. S. Brandvein. Middle States. 

FEIN & ROSENFELD BROS., INC.—Sig. Lorentz, South and part 
of the Middle West; Chicago office, Samuel Adler, 1713 Heyworth 
Bldg.; Boston office, Harrv H. Hale, 420 Boylston St. 

FELDSTEIN, CHAS. H., CO... INC.—Jacobs Bros., 912 Broadway, 
New York Citv: H. Hohenadel. 1218 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill.; H. E. Codwise, 24 India Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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s, New- 
Hugo Spitzer, Julius - Larsen, 
. Finkelstein, Edwin Brown, 
stanley Winkler, Mark Sorocko Edward Huberman, Wm. M. Brat-- 
ton, Minneapolis; H. S. Moss, Portland; John B. Sullivan, Los An- 


FRENCH AMERICAN MFG. CO.—General representative 
York; Jack Linder, Albert Klekner, 
ack einberg, Harry Kleckner M 


geles;-R. R. Williams, Anthony, Kansas; Krnest Holober, Washing- 

ton, b te me A Billard, San Francisco; Los Angeles, Lou Levin- 
son, Herbert Croen, Sam Begam, George Michaelis, Fred Cohen. 

GOBELIN TEXTILE CO., INC.—M. B. Fowler, Middle West; J. R. 
Nelligan, Pacifie Coast; A. S. Ehrich, Southern States ; Pp. K. 
Nichols, Chicago office ; P. K. Nichols, Jr., Northwest; H. J. Kempf, 
Metropolitan district; A. D. Kirby, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Boston and New York State; G. R. Stirling, New ot 
States, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; R. H. Rabbitt, 
Canada and Toronto office; Carl Pearson, Pennsylvania, New York 
and New England; Jud E. Williams, Southern States. ; 

GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., INC.—S. F. Ross, Cleveland, Detroit 
and Middle West; Emil L. Raschbacher, Indianapolis, Cincinnati 
St. Louis and Southwest; George W. Marquis, New York State and- 
Canada; George R. Huestis, Connecticut and Pennsylvania; Ralph 
Buchman, South; W._E. Lewis, Pacific Coast; W. J. Furlong Bos- 
ton; J. A. Dempsey, New England; Sarkis Yagjian, Boston; George 
R. Murdock, New York City, Brooklyn, Newark and Philadelphia; 
Edwin B. Flanagan, New York City; New Jersey and Long Island; 
Paul Resnick, John Clynes, Paul Wollerman, New York City; Ray 
W. Russell, New York City, Brooklyn, Long Island and Middle West 
and Southwest; R. M. Jones, Pacific Coast; Joseph Shanfield, Mid- 
dle West; M. Brown, New York State and New England. ae) 

GROSFELD, ALBERT, INC.—Francis E. Todd in charge of the Chi- 
cago showrooms, American Furniture Mart Bldg., 666 Lake Shore 
Drive; Coast representative, Sam D. Siegel, 228 South Los Angeles 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 3 

HARTSHO STEWART, CO.—B. E. Bushnell, Director of Sales, 
New York; j. F. Spiro, New York; A. M. Mount, Pacific Coast; 
A. R. Crippen, Chicago; J. F. Wilson, New York; G. B. LeLarge, 
New York: S. S. Bus nell, New York; J. B. Pinckney, Middle 


West. 

HEIM, S. W., & CO.—E. E. Devlin and Robert Beaton, 420 Boylston 
St., Boston, New England States_and Boston; Fred Richter and 
Loran Lober, 1503 Finance Bldg., at ogee Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and Pennsylvania; F. H. Kammler and E. J. Farley, 1502 Hey- 
worth Bldg., Chicago and Middle West; J. N. McConathy, Lanker- 

* shim’ Hotel, Los Angeles, Pacific Coast and South; F. H. Gammelin, 
New York City; W. A. Kassel, Brooklyn and suburban; G. R. 
Boyce, Max Heim, House. 

HUGHES, W. A., & CO., INC.—Walter A. Hughes, Eastern States; 
Frederick C. Stierlin, Chicago and West; Harry R. Lydecker, Jr., 
Metropolitan territory; Harry C. Cunningham, the South. 

IMPERIAL UPHOLSTERING CORP.—L. B. Downing, San Fran- 
cisco, Coast, everything Wést of Denver; A, C. Parcells, Harold 
Rosen, L. A. Thommen for New York City; A. T. Drury, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Wilmington and Middle West. , 

INTERNATIONAL CURTAIN CO.—R. V. Courtney, Philadelphia ; 
Western Leather Noveity & Drapery Co., Chicago, ; 

JANEWAY & CARPENDER—W. Y. Serrin, Manager of Sales; G. 
R. Ammerman, New York State and Northern Pennsylvania; L. G. 
Freeman, Metropolitan district; C. A. Flavell, New England; W. B. 
Flavell, New England, East New York and Long Island; K. R. 
Smith, Jr., Michigan, Indiana and Illinois; Geo, P. Allen Philadel- 

hia and Eastern Pennsylvania; J. H. Rowbotham Southern New 
Jerse Maryland and Virginia, North Carolina and Delaware; 

i iheas, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West A rae) Fae E. Gaither, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Baltimore and ashington; T. M. 
Robertson, New York State; J. L. Holman, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama and South Carolina; J. M. 
Redmond, Texas, Mississippi and Louisiana; H. H. Engelke, Can- 
ada; A. W. W. Evans, Mexico; . Brown, Northern New Jer- 
sey; F. W. Hilles, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and West Virginia; 
Oscar W. Anthor, Pacific Coast. s 

JOHNSON & FAULKNER—J. K. Blackman, Chicago, Grand Rapids 
and Northwest; H. LeBarre Williams, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington; T. F. Tucker, Boston and New England; O, D. Baker, 
New York State, Pennsylvania and Southern Ohio; I. S. Skillman, 
Middle West; W. D. Twiss, Denver, West and Pacific Coast; H. F. 
Mosely, South and Southwest; O. C. Urban, Stewart Wightwick, 
W. P. Tarmey, B. H. Andrews, H. M. Jackson, E. Bremer, New 
York City; P. J, O’Grady, New Jersey; J. C. Adams, Westchester 
and New York City; H. B. Schaeffer, Brooklyn and Long Island. 

KARPEN, S., & BROS.—R. F. Dalbey, W. L. Day, Walter Day 
L. E. Hecht, John Hoff, H. F. Hutchinson ike Karpen, j. 
Levering, Geo. Hand, T. A. McCarthy, R. Ww. Murison, J. A. Pan- 
coast, N. D. Pancoast, E. F. Reichert, Geo. W. Hand, Jr., D. F. 
Fogel, Otto Kluessner, Chas. Dean, E. S. Westphal, I. L. Loewen- 
berg, C. L. Weil, Robert Weil, M. H. 5 fob Jack Karpen, C. 


= 
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Maxfield, Wm. S$. Schwartz. S. Kolins, John Weilandics, A. 
Anderson, J. R. Cline, Geo. F. Slee, Allan T. Crutcher. 

KAUFMAN PLUSH. CO.—Eastern terrinory, Joseph Kaufman, t aN 
office at the Mill; Middle West, Charles F. Froula, 901. Hearst Bldg., 
Chicago; Pacific Coast, George V. Nichols, 660 Mission St. San 
Francisco; South, R. L. Stanley, P. O. Box 550, Atlanta, Ga. 

KENTON MILLS, INC.—E. Kenton, larger cities of the Middle 
West; R. H. Lee, New England, New_York State and Pennsyl- 
vania; W. G. Schleppy, Pacific Coast; J. J. Powers, Chicago and 
Northwest. 

KENTUCKY COTTAGE INDUSTRIES—Hardinsburg, Ky.—Sales 
agency, 366 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

LA FRANCE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES—H. S. Morgan, in charge 
of New York Store and Chicago office, assisted by W. L. Andersen 
and W. G. Earle in Chicago, by J. D. Davis, Lester R. Gould. Ed- 
ward Gould, L. N. Siegel, M. N. Meisler, Maurice M. Reich, Philip 
Fisher and Murray Newman, in New York State and New York 
City; E. L. Battersby, Philadelphia and vicinity; E. L. Burwell, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Earl N. Phillips, 134 W. Commerce St., High 
Point, N. C.; Phillip Kelly and H. M. Pembroke, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Cal.; Henry T. Grevatt, 207 Essex Street, Boston, 
Mass.; A. B. Cava. Kitchener, Ontario, Canada. 

LAVALLARD, HENRI—H. Lavallard, New York showrooms: D. 
Caz, Middle West and Pacific Coast; D. Fishel, Inc., Greater New 
York and East. 

LEE, ARTHUR_H.. & SONS, INC.—Vincent L. Wilson, Chicago; 
Paul Vogel, Middle West; William C. Smith, South and West; 
Peter C. Anel. New England; Wm. Arras, New York City. 

LEE, MORTIMER M.—G. E. Kaiser. New York City, Boston and 
East: J. E. Loughlin, Middle West; T. T. Glacken, New York State 
and New England; G. B. Weppler, Northwest; J. O. Stultz, House. 





LE FORT, ROBERT, & CO.—S.. Adler and. A. .Klairmont, Chicago 

~and Middle West; Wm. R. Fleming, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and .Washington; B. Lewis, Pennsylvania and New England; 
Henry Stoeffel, New York City. 

LEHMAN-CONNOR CO., INC.,_H. B.—James R. Connor, special New 

* York City accounts; Albert Benner (Philadelphia office), State of 
Pennsylvania excepting Pittsburgh, States of Maryland, the Vir- 
ginias, pre and all cities South this side of the ‘Mississippi 
River; Richard I. Brown, New York State West of ae WP. to 
and including Detroit, Far Middle West and South Middle est; 
H. H. Hale (Boston), New England States and New York State 
East_of Rochester; MacBride & Schmidt pChicago}, Middle West 
and Northwest; Charles S. Darling (San Francisco), entire Pacific 
Coast; C. C. Haskell, New York City below 59th St. and suburbs; 
Wallace R. Hendry, Brooklyn and furniture manufacturers; Jack 
Harris, New York City North of 59th St. 

LESCH, RUDOLF—W. H. Graf, Donald R. Allen, Jas. A. Macdon- 
ald and N. Citron. . 

LEWIS, ROBERT, CO.—Harry T. Dyott, New York office, New 
York State, Ohio, Baltimore and Washington; general representative, 

ward Long, New York office, New England States; Wm. H. 
Compton, Chicago, Middle West; Geo. V. Nichols, Pacific Coast; 
S. W. Butler, Philadelphia. 3 s 

MAIBRUNN CO.—Walter T. Simmons, East and Middle West; 
George O. Levy, West and Middle West and South; J. G. Heather, 
New York City; E. M. Bartlett Co., Los Angeles; Myron Maibrunn, 
New York showroom. t : 

MANSURE, E. L., CO,—Chicago office, C. E. Shults, Director of 
Sales, F. J. Robin, O. C. Winnegge, W. H. Neff, W. H. Moe, E. M. 
Boyington, B. F. Oberndorf, A. Unholz, M. J. Jung, D. E. Krue er, 
H. R. Vernon, H. D. Mitchell, A. F. McEwen, Jr.,.H. O. Shults;. 
New York office i. L. Swope, ¥ B. Carroll, H. Ht: Van Zile John F. 
Mansure; Philade phia office, Holloway, H. W. Shull; D. W. 

ubach; Northwestern territory, Glen Dorres, Portland, Ore. 

MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH CO.—H. M. Bliss, W. W. 
Melcher, A. B. Mason, treasurer; headquarters, Boston. 

MILLER BROS.—Geo. H. Bockwinkel, Cleveland; Toledo, Ohio, Chi- 

. cago, St. Louis and the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Nebraska; A. A. Porter, entire South and Southwest; W. 
L. Borstleman, New England States, Pennsylvania and New York 
State; Wm. A. Black, Baltimore and Washington; A. P. Ward, 
Kansas City Westward including Pacific Coast; B. J. and A. B. Mil- 
ler, Greater New York City, Philadelphia and. Pittsburgh. 

MOSKOWITZ BROS.—M., J. Siegel, Boston and Middle West; Jo- 
seph Klein, Jefferson Bidg., 101 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Balti- 

- more, Washington and. the. Virginias; Leon Gordon, ew York 
City; Charles Rubman, New York State, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana; Benj. Beer, New York City and Long Island; Maurice 
Druck, New England; J. Mintzer, New York and New ag * 
Philip Goodman, Metropolitan; Bruno Loevy, Pacific Coast; S. E. 
Wherritt, South. 

MORSE, DRISCOLL. HUNT & CO., INC.—New York office, 330 
Fifth Ave., Boston office, 99 Chauncy St., factory, Taunton, Mass. % 
ee V. Hunt, Sales Manager, ew York; Jules Buckwalter, 

ennsylvania, Northern New York; Tom Schrempf, New York State 
and large cities; Jack Y. Clift, Ohio Michigan, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Indiana; Henry R. Frost, Northwest; E. G. Sotbecland, 
Southwest; Frank §. Welch South ; William S. Butterfield, New Jer- 
sey and New York; J. G. Mullin, New England; Ted Imber, i-. 
cago; Philip Kelly, West Coast; William J. Driscoll, Boston and 
large New ngland cities. * 

MOSS ROSE MFG, CO.—Leon S. Fox, Harold W. Burton, George 
E. Yuille, Berthold Strauss, Ray N. Kidder, J. Frank Hoffman, Robt. 
L. Kahle, A. P. MP yf F. Linton White, Victor Echausse. 

MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO.—F. S. Temple, Chicago 
office, 209 South State St.; E. A. Wallach, Los Sue office, 621 
Grant Bldg.; M. Feintuch, San Francisco office, 341 Pacific Bldg. ; 
N. A, Pilcher, Detroit representative; H. B. Feldmann and R. L. 
Juretie, New York office, 152 W. 42nd St. H. B. Druffel with 
headquarters at New York City travels the Atlantic Coast West to 
Ohio and Geo. R. Martion with headquarters at St. Louis, Westward 
as far as Denver. 

MUTUAL TRIMMING CO., INC.—H. H. Hale, New England and 
New York State; H. Alexander, Middle West and South and New 
York City; L. Shapiro, New York City; L. Schwartz, New York 
City and West. ‘ 

MYER, HENRY, THREAD MFG. CO.—Mark Hamburger, Balti- 
more, Md.; Samuel Cristall. Buffalo, N. Y. wd: Levy_ Sons, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Louis Moss, Cleveland, Ohio; > HB. Von Borries & 
Sons, Louisville, Ky.; J. Haffen & Sons, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco; W. Fairlie Dabney, New Orleans; H. G. Austin, St. 
Louis. Mo.; W. H. Emery, Winnipeg, Canada. 

NAHON CO.—George Lifton, East and Middle West; D. J. Getter, E. 
F. Menke, Metronolitan district and showroom; A. R. Wagen- 
knight. West and South. 

NATIONAL FABRIC AND FINISHING CO., INC. (Wilkes & 
Hoffman Dept. and Elms & Sellon Division)—S. L. Ramsdell, C. E. 
Thomson, J. L, Brown, W. R. Krugler. J. L. Gedney, E. J. Tones, 

‘ Hunter, C. Stickle, J. L. Byrne, F. W. Beckwith, A. E. Flinn, 
G. A. Kav, E. B. Thomson, H. A. Hanke, O. E. Hunter, T. Je 
Waldron. Hopkins & Hodapp. F. Hodapp. H. C. Baxter, M. J. Cas- 
sidy, G. S. Reynolds. E. A. Phillips, T. Clowry, E. F. Dodge, G. A. 
Mead, S. Salomon. M. Weil, D. Provost, F. E. D. Talbot, V. A. 
Johnson, H. S. Johnson, W. A. Macintyre, E. W. Quinlan, A. J. 

arthaler, P. G. Strickler, H. B. Hopkins, J. E. Cavanagh, J. R. 


Syer. 

NFUMAIER, EUGENE, & CO.—S. Rosenthal, Metropolitan district; 
Robert rae W. Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland; Eugene Neumaier, ice gy Aig Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Chicago and Northwest; Sam Lichtenberg, New York 
State, Metropolitan district; Fred S. Everts, far Northwest, South- 
west and Pacific Coast; E. A. Benson, Iowa, Illinois and surround- 
ing territorv. . 

NICOLS, GEORGE & CO.—New York City, T. F. Bennett, large 
Eastern cities; C. . Weimer, Pennsylvania and West Virginia; 
Frank J. Callaghan, Metropolitan district, J. M. Goller, Metropolitan 
district; J. C. Fox Middle West; Atlanta office, J. J. Ellis, 101 
Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., South; Chicago office, E. F :Wilson, 1322 
Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill., Middle West and D. Colville; Boston 
office, G. T. Kirkpatrick, 99 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass., New Eng- 
land; San Francisco office, L. E. itehill, 833 Market St., Pacific 
Coast; Kansas City office, A. M. Creamer, 210 W. 8th St., South- 
west and Far West. : 

OEHRLE BROTHERS CO.—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, H. 
R. Blanck. J. H. Laich, Simeon DeWitt, Addison Taylor, Julius 
Herbott, Philadelphia; M. Hamburger, New York office, New Eng- 
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land States; Wm. T. Windle, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Southern 
States; Arthur H. Faul, Chicago office, Chicago and Middle West; 
H. RK. Bianck, Eastern rennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New York 
State and Canada; Arthur H. Faul, Texas, Arkansas, O oma and 
Southwest; Geo. ¥. Wright, Los Angeles, Pacific Coast States. 

OLIVER & KAUFMAN, INC.—E. H. Stevens, 38 Chauncy St., Bos- 
ton, New ingland; Bruno Loevy, Hotel Bellevue, San_ Francisco, 
Pacific Coast; O. Loewe, Pennsylvania,. Southwest; G. H. Milliken, 
Hot Springs, Va., South; S$. &. Wherrit, Florida, South; Taylor & 
Scott, Kendallville, Ind., Middle West; K. H. Hollahan, 35 n. 20th 
St., New York City, Metropolitan district. 3 3 

ORINOKA MILLS—William 1. Wagner, Robert J. Cunningham, 
Howard Benner, John H. Kemp, George Becker, Emmett Gray, 
Frank J. Corr, ‘thomas A, Valles, Harry L. Huyler. 

ORSENIGO CO., INC.—Eugene J. Orsenigo, Middle West; J. A. 
Dunleavy, South and Middle West; J. Gillies, Denver to Pacific 
Coast; #. O. Denecke, Kast; W. tf. Poulson, A. EK. Wolff, New 
York City, &. M. Dickinson, &. A. Parodi, and H. B. Van inwegen, 
showroom, : 

PALMER & EMBURY MFG. CO.—Embury Palmer, Joseph M. Beck, 
Herman Schultze, William E, Dobson, Paul V. Jester. 

PENN ‘TAPESTRY CO.—A. Jacobson, 41 Union Sq., New York and 
Metropolitan district; C. L. Lane, 77 Bedford St., Boston, New 
England; W. A. Dale, Goshen, Ind., Middle West; F. G. Suhling, 
105 So. Vearborn St., Chicago; Richard 1. Griffith, assistant manager, 
covering Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and West; L 
Leeson, Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific Coast. i , 

PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY—Giles Whiting, H. H. Robbins, 
Sales Mgr., H. S. Harper, G. J. DeBold, Edward Emerson, F. E. 
Forshaw; Charles S. Darling, San_ Francisco office. 

PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY. MILLS—Joseph A. Blankemeyer, 
Manager New York office; John D. Valentine, Albert W. Thomann, 
Metropolitan district; Edward G. Mullen, Boston, also New England ; 
Joseph Connolly, New York State; Walter R. Douglas, San Fran- 
cisco, California, and Pacific Coast; Clyde Mendenhall, Vhiladelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington and principal cities in Ohio; 
McCauley & Davenport, Chicago and Middle West; A. J. Raine, 
Ohio; M. W. Firth, Southern territory; Walter Doell, Pennsylvania; 
Max B. Hilbert, special representative. 

PORTAGE DRAPERIES CO.—John S. Taylor, L. A. Scott, Kendall- 
ville, Ind., cover Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and. Illinois; Wm. H. 
Romaine, Pacific Coast; Bernard Lewis, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York City and estern New York; I. Silverstein, New Eng- 
land, Ohio and New York State; A. Alexander, Richmond, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Trenton. ; 

POWDRELL & ALEXANDER, INC.—J. S. Alexander, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland; H. E. Scripture, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, New York State; H. C. Lockwood, New York City; 
F, A. Baird, Middle West; E. Vv. Pollard, Chicago and Middle West; 
T. B. Wilson, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey; R. W. Hicks, 
Southern States; H. M. Burgin, Pacific Coast; A. C. MacDonald, 
Boston and New England and Canada. 

PROCTOR CO., INC.—R. D. Williams, road salesman; John Kent 
Tilton, city salesman. 

QUAINTANCE, W. B.—W. W.. McLean,» Middle and North West; 
C. F. Judd, Chicago office; Chas. S. Darling, Pacific Coast, San 
Francisco; Thorley Colloster, Boston and the East; James Mackie, 
New York City and House. ee Mig aes 

RITCHIE, R. J. & R., CO.—Robert Ritchie, Robert Ritchie, Jr., Otto 
Jacobs, Chicago; A. Jacobson, New York City; Wm. Lavis, Phila- 
qotphia ©. oe Wiley, Cleveland, Ohfo and Middle West; Wagner 
& Harris, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. : 

RODOMA, C.—James Gillies, 815 Lincoln Blvd., Santa Monica, 
Cal., Oscar W. Hebel, 612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

ROGERS, M. H., INC, (Upholstery and peapesy, sneepomnent) 2s. 
J. McCarty and Morris Mondschein, North iddle estern States 
and part of New York; Alfred Mondschein, Southern section of the 
Middle Western States; E. L. Schnell, New York City and New 
England States; Harold Mondschein, Baltimore, Washington, Penn- 
sylvania and part of New York State; H. O. Todd, Pacific Slope; 
James A. Foley, South and Southwest; (Home Decorations Depart- 
ment) Matthew Magnus, Middle Western States_and New York 
States; Bert Walsh, Southern States; ins Philos Baker, New Eng- 
land and Pennsylvania; Mark Soroko, Middle Eastern States, part of 
New York, Northern New England States. . 

ROSENTHAL, FINDLAY & McDONALD, INC.—W. J. McDonald, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis; W. E. Rosenthal, 
Norman Findlay, E. E. Unland, Milo L. Voight Greater New York; 
J. E. McCormick, Denver to the Coast; John Moench part of Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, East of Denver and the Northwest; F. A. Winter- 
son, New England, Canada, New York State, Pennsylvania excepting 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, Lawrence _Rennelsen, iddle 
West, memding Cincinnati, Toledo and Grand Rapids. 

ROUSMANIERE, WILLIAMS & _CO.—New_York, John S. Wylie, 
Manager, A. B. Vanderhoof, Louis Kresek, Jr., A. L. Kindt, J. P. 
Connolly, Henry J. Dickert; Chicago, Thomas rt Walsh, James H. 
Ward, H. Z. Malo; Los Angeles, Clarence P. Roberts; Boston, 
Henry Brookshaw, Clarence C. Edwards; St. Louis, Walter R. Wild, 


. C. Henley. 

ROYLE. GEO. & CO.—South and Southwest, Carl Klose and W. H. 
Bergen, New_York, Pennsylvania, New England Baltimore and 
Washington; Middle West and Northwest, Mort. R. Curry and E. 
H. Weikman, Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City; Pacific Coast, 
Philip Kelly. 

ROYLE & PILKINGTON CO.—Herbert S. Royle, Sales Mer., Adams 
and Lieper Sts., Frankford, Philadelphia; Walter Brown, 1105 
Clarendon Bldg., 215 Fourth Ave., New York. New York and New 
England States; Wm. D. Blackburn, Adams & Lieper Sts., Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and South East States; F. . 
Rehder and A. M. Leighty, 1604 Republic Bldg., 209 State St., Chi- 
cago, Central United States; Thos. E. Noel, 821 Market St., San 
Francisco, Western United States; C. L. McKelvey, Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and Tunes. 

RYER & CASHEL—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, New England, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; William S. Cashel, Metro- 
olitan section, Pennsylvania, West Virginia; Joseph L. Neal, New 

‘ork State; George T. Wood, North and South Carolina_and Vir- 
inia; Wesley J. Claiborn, Ohio, Michigan and Indiana; George E. 
rick, South and Southwest; C. E. Schwarz, Chicago; M. W. Keefer, 
Pennsylvania: W. J. Greene, Pacific Coast. 

SABEL & PHILLIPS, INC.—Sam. D. Siegel, Pacific Coast; S. H. 
Phillips, Middle West; Albert A. Phillips and Dave Gilman, Metro- 
politan district. 

SALTERINI, JOHN B.—Henry C. Hubley, Transportation Bldg., 
Los Angeles; B. T. Rinken, 210 American Furniture Mart, Chicago; 
D. L. Bostwick, 306 Scherer Bldg., Detroit. 


SCHONFELD, MAX—R. C. Sitzman, 77 Greenpoint Ave., Beokien 
N. Y., with headquarters at 645 South Los Angeles St., Los An- 
geles, covering the Pacific t territory. — : 

SEA ISLAND MILLS, INC.—M. Rubin, Baltimore and Middle West; 
S. F. Bloch, Philadelphia; E. B. Fatman, Los Angeles and San 
irmmeiens,, Cal.; Geo. B. Tivy, St. Louis, Mo.; W. H. Murphy, 

oston, Mass. 

SHAPIRO & SON—Jos. Wie, J. J. Zimmerman, Frank Buris, 
. Ro . Kauff, . Barmby. . 

SOY KEE & CO.—james A. McCann, East; Gregory F. Walsh, South 
an est. 

STAHELI, RIETMANN & CO.—West and Northwest, John Moench; 
New York State and part Middle West, M. Monash; part Middle 
West and part Metropolitan district, John R. Meltzer; New_York 
City and East, J. A. Mosle; Pacific Coast, Messrs. Reuther & Flynn. 

STAYSKELL & CO., INC.—Thos. Kirby and Thos. O’Mara covering 
New Jersey and upper part of New York State; Edward Henni- 
friend, Metropolitan district. 

STEAD & MILLER CO.—George Banker, Mgr. New York office, 242 
Fourth Ave., New_York and Boston; Thos. F. J. ae Metropoli- 
tan district and Brooklyn; Thos. O’Connor, Middle West ter- 
ritory; Andrew M. Langwill, Mgr. Chicago ofhce, 1610 Heyworth 
Blidg., Chicago and Northwest; Frank M. Rapalje, part of Northwest 

and Southwest territory, out of Chicago; Willard D. Hyde, Balti- 

more, Washington, New York State and New En land; Benj. E. 

Devoy, Pacific Coast territory; John H. Caldwell, New Jersey and 

the Southern territory; Harold Davis, Phila., part of Pennsylvania 

and New York State; Arthur I. Miller, New York assistant. 

STEEL HEDDLE .4FG. CO.—Philadelphia office, 2100 West Alle- 

theny Ave., Robert J. Freitag, Treas. and Sales Mgr., as. C. 

ozzens and Thos. -_ Bradley; Eastern office, 44 Franklin St., 
Providence, R. I., John H. Hill, Mgr., and George H. Hill; Southern 
office, 621 McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., Hampton Smith, Mgr., 
an . O. Jones. 

STRAHAN CO., THOMAS—John W. Scriven, New England, part 
of New York State and Canada East; Wm. H. tay Philadel- 
pie and vicinity, part of Pennsylvania, Ohio and the South; B. F. 

aeher, ant of New_York State, Pennsylvania, Ohio and the South; 
Homer C. Taylor, Chicago and part of the Middle West; T. 
Newman, Greater New York, Baltimore and Washington; Clarence 
E. Small, Middle West; Pierre Campbell, New En land and the 
territory in the Middle West; J. Jay Hill, Pacific Coast and_the 
Northwest; Charles H. Stecker, part of the South and West; Kent 
peaneney Illinois, Indiana and territory in the Middle West. | 

STROHE M_& ROMANN-—Branch offices and managers, Philadel- 

hia, E. H. Connell, Charles Loftus, assistant; icago, S. J. 

yman, C. F. Kurz, assistant; Boston, Charles A. McManus, Vic- 
tor F. Locke assistant; San Francisco, Frank Connell; Los Angeles, 
William S. Johnstone; traveling representatives, George D. Garrett, 

D. Mahoney, Laughton Mather, Milton Oken; city representatives, 

Alvin P. Alton, George Koester, S. S. Wisser, Stephen Hitritz, 

Myron Dixon, Michael Redling, joseph M. Kelly and Arthur Pat- 


terson. 

TAIT PAPER & COLOR INDUSTRIES, INC.—E. N. Bush, care of 
American Wall Paper Co., Pittsburgh; J. S. Cory, North East, Pa.; 
E. F. Doughty, Rochester; G. R. Henderson, New York City; I. S. 
Hornbeck, Rochester, N. Y.; W. B. Humphrey, Chicago; Ss. 
Hyser, care of Los Angeles Wall Paper Co., Los Angeles; i M. 
powetty, New York City; J. C. Scott, care of Wm. Campbell Wall 
Paper Co., Hackensack, N: = G. W. Steele Boston; Geo. F. 
Terriault, care of Imperial Wall Paper Co., Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
F. Van Sittert, Philadelphia. 

TAYLOR, H. D. CO.—H. J. Hester, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama and Georgia; W. D. Baker, North and South Caro- 
lina, Maryland, Vermont, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania; H. D, Baker, Western New 
York, Michigan and Northern Ohio; F. iF Schaus, ‘Western Penn- 
sylvania, Buffalo and nearby towns; C. P. Mackey, Eastern New 


ork. 

TEXTILE _ SUPPLY. CO.—Gus. Yuder, Chicago and Milwaukee; 
Morris Hyman, Philadelphia and the Middle West: Wm. T. Horn- 
idge New York State and New England; H. Nachman, Brooklyn; 

si Greene, Pacific Coast. 

THORP, J. H., & CO., INC.—Boston, H. I. Wood, Fred. L. Veckley, 
D. C._ Brewster; Philadelphia, Ralph D. Deily, H. S. Jennings, 

H. A. Bitting, H. G. Wolf; Chicago, A. D. Funk, A. P. Will; Pacific- 

Coast, S. A. Davis, Chester M. Vallette ; Ohio and Middle West 

Harry H. Wallace; New York headquarters, C. W. Brooke, S. J 

Oliver, E. J. Beale, Albert Wethernow, H. Vv. be ag W. H. Tut- 

hill, F. S. Gilbert, 1° J. Nagro, Leon A. Chastel, ibert Jeffcoat, 

L. J. Dent, Clifford Clark, pumas E. Howlett, Carl Weren, Harry 

Secor, James A. McNichols, Edgar Smith, Edgar Green and 


ohn Wade. 

UNITED MATTRESS MACHINERY CO.—H. A. Howard, General 
Mgr., 80 Federal St., Boston, New England; A. H. Coffin, care of 
Empire Hotel, 63rd St. and Broadway, New York City New York 
district; Harvey L. Albert, 80 Federal St., Boston, Southern States ; 
Emory Ariel, 80 Federal St., Boston. Middle West. 

UNITED TRIMMING CO.—George H. Hughes, New York State 
and East; Emery Frank, Middle West; evinson & Levinson, 
Coast; Herman Knaster and Emery Frank, South; C. K. Lavert 
Co., Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; Samuel E. Friedric 
and Herman Knaster, Metropolitan district; Eli Friederich, New 
York showroom. 

VAN BLERKOM, DAVID CO., INC.—Teddy Abrams and Joseph 
Abrams, Long Island, Westchester and New ) ey Albert Cantor, 
Connecticut; Harold Conaway, Northern State of New ersey ; 
Frosch Bros., Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana; Philip Goldstein, 
Buffalo. East to Rochester; Maurice Haas, Philadelphia; Phili 
Lind, Eastern Pennsylvania; . J. Hudgins, North and Sout 
Carolina; S. C. Rapp, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York 
State, West to Rochester; Jack J. Silk, Southern New Jersey, 
Southeastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland; Ike Winner, Met- 
ropolitan district. z 

WALLISER, H. F., CO.—Charles Grill, Cornwall Shire, Frank Mor- 
gan, Edward McKay, Edward Charvat, Richard Schurr, Howard 
Duncan, Raymond Hendrickson, C. L. Smith, A. Jacobson, John 
Kumpf, Lawrence Swanson. 

WIDDICOMB. JOHN, CO.—Elton W. Daniels. Leo F. Troy, George 
W. Calder. C. E. ock, R. F. Fuller and Chris Perkins. 

WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & CO.—Walter Allgor. W. B. Batten, 
Edmond Bernard, Ferd. Boos, Arthur Botting, Fred Bruechner, 
Donald Cameron, Arthur Goodman, M. J. Feeley, Oren Howes, 
Walter Hoest, Donald C. McGeachin, C. E. Parsons, S. R. Pinker- 





ton. J. C. Steckert, R. P. Teander, W. C. Waibel, W. V. Wall, 
A. R. Walter, James Watson, Wallace H. Witcombe. . 
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WILLICH-FRANKE STUDIOS—Mrs. C. H. Johnstone, George E. 
Krick, F. L. Davis . O. Bush. ‘ 

WOLL, F. P., & CO.—New York office, W. H. Bishop, Mer., New 
York City; Boston office, J. P. King and Charles B. Foster; Chicago 
office, arles W. Snell, Mgr.; Los Angeles, T. J. Whalen; St. 
Louis, Carrington Cabell, Inc.; Clevelan , J. A. Fleming, care of 
eg Furniture Co. ; Columbus, C. R. Stevens; Detroit, Edward 

. Busby. 

ZENITH MILLS, INC.—James Strain, Pacific Coast and Far West; 
L. A. Beck, Central West, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota,* South Dakota, Illinois and Oklahoma; J. O. Young, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Da ton, 
Indianapolis, New York City, Metropolitan district ; D. : Reis, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, aryland, Southern States, Baltimore, 
Washington; Paul C. Seeback, Boston and New England States, 
New York State, Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, Indiana; New 
York office, 330 Fifth Ave. di O. Young and Jose h Goodman. 

ZIMMERMAN, JOHN & SONS—R. C. Kelley, Philadelphia, New 
York and Chica o; C. R. Sauer, Middle est; Carl innaman, 
New England, ew York and Pennsylvania; Thomas P. Coyle, 
Pacific Coast. 3 

ZODIKOW FRAME CO., INC.—Herman M. Zodikow, Paul Romano. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 116) 


Kitchen, an expert in the designing of lamp shades, 
boudoir novelties, and the like. 

The Paul Swedburg Company has purchased the 
business of the University Furniture Company at 
Berkeley and will move its store to the new location as 
soon as three stories are added to the present building. 
The drapery stock of the University Furniture Com- 
pany was purchased by J. F. Hink & Son. 

The Kirsch Manufacturing Company has pur- 
chased a site at Forty-fifth and Holden Streets, Emery- 
ville, an east-bay suburb of San Francisco, and plans 
are being prepared for a modern factory building. 
The firm opened Pacific Coast headquarters here a 
year ago. 

The Gevurtz Furniture Company, Portland, has 
opened a branch store at Knott Street and Williams 
Avenue, with M. Burnstein in charge. 

Robinson & Sons Co. recently moved into a splen- 
did new store at San Jose. The first floor is given 
over to furniture, the second to a series of decorative 
halls and the third largely to floor coverings. 

Frank J. Klaasen has purchased a half interest in 
the upholstery business of C. T. Crooks at 496 Divisa- 
dero Street, San Francisco. T. A. CHURCH. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


T HE following inquiries have been replied to during the 

past few months. If there are other readers of this maga- 
zine who are interested in the replies to any of these ques- 
tions we shall be glad to answer any specific requests. 

1. Names of manufacturers who make 1%” and 134” 
wood rings? 

Advise where a sample of plain heavy ribbed taupe 
tapestry with a motive of a double eagle can be obtained? 

3. Names and addresses of manufacturers of unfinished 
willow furniture? 

4. Names of manufacturers of modern hooked rugs in 
Colonial adaptations? 

Names of manufacturers making tent beds? 

6. Names of 1 or 2 New York carpet workrooms for 
the trade that could be employed to lay carpet in a theater? 
(Carpet perhaps must be laid on cement floors with holes 
drilled and plugs inserted.) 

‘ 7. Names of a jobber who carries a glazed chintz in 
green with a lattice design in darker green or black? 

&.. Where can an oak baptismal font be obtained? 

9. Is there any way or a machine that will refinish 
ruffles (onlv) of curtains to their natural curve or flare? 

10. Names of manufacturers of bronze statuary, espe- 
cially of Grecian design? 

11. Where can English hand-tufted rugs in plain colors, 








also American chenille rugs, preferably those who use English 
dyes, be obtained ? ; 

12. Name of a wholesaler who sells glass animals, suit- 
able for use as flower holders or aquariums? 

13. Advise where colored cuts, showing interior per- 
spectives and elevations for the decorating of church interiors 
may be obtained? 

14. (a) Does mohair velour waterspot and, if so, why? 

(b) Should a dealer in selling. upholstery fabrics 
warn ye een that material will water. spot? 

15. Names of those who manufacture and sell frames 
only for davenport beds? 

16. Names of firms who make velour drop curtains for 
stages in theaters? +. 

Advise what firms are manufacturers of stripe taf- 
feta, such as is used for draperies? 

18. Advise makers of window shades that are put up 
on oo runners, where shades can be stopped at any 
height? 

19. Names and addresses of firms where ship models, 
preferably those of early American design, may be obtained? 

: . Name of Philadelphia firm, to whom rugs may be 
shipped to be dyed? 

21. Who are importers of stamped scrim, wools, etc., 
for making gros and petit point? 

22. Where can Austrian shades or draped shades be 
purchased? 

23. Names of concerns who sell a cloth suitable for 
cheap piano covers? 

24. here can scrim (having 4%” squares), used for art 
needlework, be obtained? 

25. Names of manufacturers of show window valances? 

26. (a) What is the height and gauge of wire springs 
used for the seats of overstuffed upholstered furniture! 
cece b) What size pillow springs are most used in the 

acks ? 


27. Advise where a reproduction in bronze or plaster’ 
of the “Olympian Hermes” can”be’ obtained ? 

Advise where rugs, made of fibre threads, can be 
purchased at wholesale prices? 

29. (a) In making puff curtains, advise which side of 
curtain is to come on inside of the home (the side with tape 
or other side) ; also on which side should the rings be sewed 
for the cords to go through? 

(b) Do curtains for public buildings have the rings 
sewed on the side that is used in homes? 

Where. can “Corean” silk, used for bed spreads, be 
bought? 

31. Name manufacturers of cushion filling machines? 

32. Advise what importer or importers in New York 
carry antique tapestry, brocades, damasks and velvets in a 
wholesale way? 

33. Advise what firm or firms make track for stage 
draw curtains? 

34. Name of manufacturer who can supply cushions, to 
be made with moss filling and covered in a heavy green cor- 
duroy for a church. 

35. Advise where glass hold backs may be obtained? 

36. (a) Who in New York can supply a scarf to be 
thrown over a balcony in a Spanish room? 

(b) Also a tapestry for same? 
(c) Advise where vases of; decorated and glazed, 
size to be approximately 3 feet to 4 feet high, can be obtained? 
) Names of firms where general decorative mer- 
chandise can be purchased? 
7. Who makes a cheap gateleg table and also a low 
priced Windsor chair, suitable for a breakfast suite? 

38. Who mounts vases for electrical connection? 
© 39. Who makes slides for furniture with rubber silence 

iscs! 

40. Who imports glazed mosquito netting, used as a 
a for lamp shades, furniture, etc., to keep dust there- 

rom? 

41. Where can lacquer for the purpose of producing 
crackle effects, be obtained? 

42. Where can oil silk, suitable for lamp shades, be pur- 
chased ? 

43. Names and addresses of firms that can supply pat- 
ented springs for bed davenports? 

Names of firms who import French Provincial fur- 
niture? 

45. Advise manufacturer of the waterproof fabric 
“Hermetite” ? 

. Where can side iron rails with fasteners for a four- 
poster hed be obtained? 

47. Where can steamer chairs be bought? 
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HOW EASY IT IS TO LOSE A CONTRACT 
NE OF THF most hotly contested law suits which I 
have seen has just been concluded, and the lesson 
which it teaches can be read with profit by every busi- 
ness man who makes contracts either to buy merchan- 
dise or to sell it. This case has been twice before the 
U. S. Appeal Court. The plaintiff was the buyer of 
the goods and he sued because the seller refused to 
deliver after the market had advanced 20 to 30 per 
cent. The damages asked for represented the differ- 
ence between the price agreed upon and the price to 
which the market afterward advanced. 

The defense made by the seller when sued was 
that the contract made between the parties wasn’t a 
complete written memorandum of the transaction as it 
has to be in order to be enforceable under the Statute 
of Frauds or the Uniform Sales Act. 

In this case the parties. did a lot of negotiating be- 
fore they got to the point of contracting. The goods 
were really made, or partly made, to the buyer’s order. 
Finally they got together, and a contract or order was 
drawn up. It was complete except that it did not name 
the delivery date. That was, however, fully agreed 
upon between the parties, so that when they were 
through they had a completed transaction, with all 
points agreed to, and all but one, the date of delivery, 
put in writing. And the date of delivery, as I have 
said, was fully understood and explicitly agreed to. 

Pretty soon after this the market began to ad- 
vance, and the buyer commenced to press for delivery. 
The seller evaded and finally laid down, taking the legal 
position that as there had never been a complete legal 
memorandum of the transaction, it was unenforceable. 
I have no doubt that it would be my duty to advise a 
client, in a similar situation, that he was not bound by 
his contract, but the fact is that this provision of the 
law is very frequently used to cloak downright welch- 
ing on contracts. To those, however, who think the 
law should be blamed for this, let me observe that the 
law offers a sure and easy way of escape, viz.: getting 
everything in the written contract. 

The seller in this case won every point in the case. 
Consequently the buyer lost his 20-30 per cent. dam- 
ages, which ordinarily would have been the profit on 
his purchase, and in addition he lost all the money he 
spent in prosecuting his claim, which must have 
amounted to several thousand dollars more. 

The above case is based on the fact that the Uni- 
form Sales Act (in States that haven’t that act it is 
the Statute of Frauds) contains a provision that no 
contract for the purchase or sale of goods valued at 
more than a certain amount (in the Uniform Sales Act 
it is $500) is enforceable by either party unless the 
goods should have been partly delivered or partly paid 
for, or unless a written memorandum shall have been 
made containing all the essential terms, and signed by 
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the party to be charged. The party to be charged’ 
means the party who is trying to escape. : etl tig 
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UPHOLSTERY SALESMAN WANTED on Pacific Coast. 

Philadelphia mill with line of tapestries and damasks for 
upholstered furniture and chair manufacturers. Must be ex- 
perienced with furniture manufacturers. Commission basis 
only. Address United Tapestry Mills, Frankford & Erie 
Aves., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED BY MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS of 

unfadable drapery and upholstery fabrics; a young man to 
take charge of office in Philadelphia. Should have established 
connection with interior decorators in that area. Excellent 
opportunity for high-grade, ambitious young man. Write 
fully stating age and experience (in confidence). Address 
“Philadelphia,” care The Upholsterer. 


RESIDENT COAST AGENT—Coast salesman, with large 

following among decorative, drapery and furniture trades, 
retail and jobbing, desires additional line to represent on 
straight commission basis, with no drawing account. Furni- 
ture covers, tapestries, mohairs or velours preferred. Strictest 
investigation invited. Replies strictly confidential. Address 
“Coast Agent,” care The Upholsterer. 


YOUNG MAN, thirty, graduate architect, post-graduate in- 

terior decoration in this country and abroad, experienced). 
can handle whole houses, clubs, etc., manage, sell, buy, wishes- 
contract position, or drawing account and commission in Soutlr 
or Pacific Coast. Only a concern that offers advancement and 
is of the highest class, considered. Presently employed as 
head of the furnishing and decorating work for a large high 
class furniture store. Can handle work from blue prints. 
References. Address “Contract Position,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. ‘ 
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MILL REPRESENTATION WANTED—Drapery damasks, 
crinkled spreads, etc. Active and capable selling organiza- 
tion. Will finance if desired. Address “Pyramid,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—50” SILK SATIN—Send samples and prices. 
Manufacturers only respond. Western Drapery & Trimming 
House, 29 East Madison St., Chicago, III. 
FOR SALE—Old established upholstery, drapery and cabinet 
making shop with most exclusive clientele at the northside 
in Chicago, Ill. Sales reason—retiring from business. I am 
willing to_stay with buyer for several months, if wanted. 
Address “Emka,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN desires connection with 
manufacturer of strong line ruffled and novelty curtains. 
Calling on jobbers and department stores, who use large 
volume; have my office in Chicago and also cover the Middle 
West. Address “Large Volume,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—Over twenty years experience 
as decorator, also qualified as buyer of carpet and dra- 
peries, open for connection latter part of July. Address “C. 
C.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—HIGH CLASS AND EXPERIENCED 
SALESMEN with following to sell unusually attractive, 
popular priced and well known cretonnes direct from the 
manufacturer to the retail trade, upholstery jobbers and manu- 
facturers in West Virginia, Kentucky, Western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Nebraska, Kan- 


sas, Missouri. Territory may be divided into units. Straight 
commission. Must have non-conflicting lines. Address 
“Units,” care The Upholsterer. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY to lease going department 
in a store specializing on furniture, carpets and. draperies, 
situated in prosperous Middle Western city. Particulars will 
be furnished to responsible parties by addressing the Editor, 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN—A NEW ENGLAND MILL ACCOUNT 
makers of damasks, taffetas, plain and fancy rayon over- 
drapes, table scarfs, mats, etc., wants good men to sell their 
merchandise in the South and Southwest. Salesmen, either 
out of New York City or living on the territory who know 
the trade can make of this account a money maker. New 
Fall line ready by July 1. Address’ “Draperies,” Box 233, 
Essex Post Office, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN well known to larger job- 
bing houses, furniture manufacturers, retail furniture stores, 
drapery stores, and large department stores, wants line of 
velours and plushes for Denver West territory. Address 
“Velours,” care The Upholsterer. 
FLOOR COVERING AND DRAPERY BUYER, desires 
new connection. Over twenty years experience in stores 
catering to the better trade. horoughly competent in all 
branches including buying, selling and workroom manage- 
ment. For further particulars address “New Connection,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN for furniture 
store. Would prefer one experienced in drapery depart- 
ment. Must be in a position to invest in the business. Owing 
to death of a partner makes this necessary. Splendid oppor- 
tunity to get into a going business in a growing city in interior 
California. References required. Address “Invest,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN on commission for a fast selling 
line of novelty curtains. Prompt deliveries assured. Address 
“A: N. C.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED FOR PENNSYLVANIA and Middle States, 
salesmen on commission, sofa pillows in silk and cretonne. 
Samples easy to carry. Address “M. N. O., care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


FACTORY MANAGER WANTED—For ruffled and novelty 


curtains. Production 3,500 pairs daily. All communications 
strictly confidential. State salary expected. Address “Novelty 
Ruffled,” care The Upholsterer. 


DECORATOR WANTED accustomed to high class work. 
Must be experienced man conversant with all details of 
home furnishings. State salary required. Apply by letter to 
Watts & Hutton, Inc., 155 Angell St., Providence, 
CURTAIN FACTORY MANAGER—To have complete 
charge of medium sized novelty curtain plant in New York 
City. Write in detail stating qualifications and salary desired. All 
correspondence treated confidentially. Address “Curtain Fac- 
tory Manager,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—UPHOLSTERY GOODS BUYER 
with foreign and domestic markets. Give experience and 
age. Address “Markets,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN to sell carpets. No knowledge 
about carpets necessary but must know the decorative trade 
or wholesale furniture trade. A man now or formerly with 
an upholstery house preferred. For a hustler who can show 


familiar 


results there is an excellent future with a prospect of an in- 
terest in the business. 
sterer. 


Address “Carpets,” care The Uphol- 


WANTED—UPHOLSTERY FOREMAN of abilit 
perience, 
sterer. 
WANTED—A FIRST CLASS INTERIOR decorating sales- 
man, with a thorough knowledge of drapery and furniture. 
State experience and salary expected. Address “Furniture,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN wishes position with upholstery and drapery 
house, experienced, order clerk, also stock or sample de- ° 
partment. Ten years’ experience. Address “Order Clerk,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FAB- 
RICS, desires connection with manufacturer or converter 
high class lines for Middle West and Southwestern States, 
commission basis. Have good following in above field. Ad- 
dress “Drapery,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A COPY (portfolio) LENOIR TAPEZIERER 
KUNST. State price, condition, etc. French or German edi- 
tion. Address “Lenoir,” care The Upholsterer. 


and ex- 
Address “Upholstery Foreman,” care The Uphol- 


- WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN to handle a_line 


of velour and damask draperies, portieres and scarfs. Only 
one with experience in calling on jobbers and department 
stores need apply. Positively confidential. State experience 
in first letter. Address “Damask Draperies,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
FOR SALE—New York City decorating, drapery and cabinet 
shop, established for over twenty years. Open to thorough 
investigation. Good repytation; profitable. Strong in good 
will. Advantage of fair rental and long lease. Address 
“Upper West Side,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED with. following among department 
stores and decorators to sell medium priced reed furniture 
on commission basis. Address “Reed Furniture,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Here is an opportunity to take over an old es- 
tablished furniture upholstery and decorating business 
located in. the best section of the city netting a good income 
with unlimited capacity for further development. Price 
$12,000, good will, stock and equipment. Address “Retire- 
ment,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN —Importers and jobbers of drapery fabrics have 
opening for an energetic young man with pleasing person- 
ality to call on decorators, department stores and hotels. Give 
full details as to experience, age, etc., in first communication. 
Address “Opening,” care The Upholsterer. " 





Wanted—An A-1 Salesman immediately who is 
familiar with the rug market to represent a large 
rug manufacturer exclusively. Must have had 
several years experience and be able to deal with 
big buyers. Address “Rug Manufacturer,” care 
The Upholsterer. 








Hycolite Mfg. Co., Ltd., 36-38 Victoria Street, 
London, England, would like to enter into nego- 
tiations with an American manufacturer or cap- 
italist willing to take up the exploitation of Hyco- 
lite Liquid Wallpaper in the U. S. A. Enormous 
selling proposition. 








WANTED—American Manufacturer or Distribu- 
tor to take up this unique proposition. “Gonespot” 
Cleaner removes oil spots, tar spots, stearine 
spots, grease spots, resin spots, paint spots, etc. 
Ideal for cleaning letterpress and lithowork—Ideal 
for cleaning autotype, blocks, typewriters—Ideal 
because instantaneously dissolves printers’ ink, 
paint and varnish—Ideal because does not attack 
rollers and is non-inflammable—Ideal because it 
does not attack the skin, is not explosive and is 
non-inflammable — Ideal because cheaper and 
more active than Benzine, Turpentine, etc.— 
Ideal because if added to printing ink, it makes 
it smooth without causing stickiness — Ideal be- 
cause it removes old paint withont effort. Sole 
makers and distributors also of Hycolite Liquid 
Wallpaper, Paint Oils, Enamels, colors for all 
purposes. Hycolite Mfg. Co., Ltd., 36-38 Victoria 
Street London, S. W. 1., England. 




















